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Packaged  goods  or  big  units,  it  gets 
the  volume  you  want  — 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


Yor  CAN  sEi.i.  more  retailers  and 
nioro  volmne  jkt  retailer  when 
your  hrain!  is  one  their  customers 
want  t<»  hiiy.  To  get  retailers  to 
take  on  yoiir  hraiid  — and  to  keep 
it — yonr  advertising  should  1r* 
planned  and  nse«l  to  hnild  a  con- 
sniner  fraiwhis<'.It  should  ileliver 
<s*nsiiniers  at  the  store  with  an 
a«’tive  prt  f<‘ren<-e  for  yonr  hrand. 

'I'okeii  advertising  is  not 
enough.  To  impress  retailers 
yonr  advertising  mnst  impress 
their  eiistomers.  It  must  win  an 
ini|H>rtant  share  of  the  day-to- 
day  hnying  hy  eonsnmers  in  the 
face  of  comiK-titive  promutiuii. 


The  Chicago  'I'rihime  has  worke<l 
out  a  pnM-ednre  that  answers 
the  need  of  manufacturers  to 
base  their  pnMluction  and  sell¬ 
ing  on  actual  conditions  at  the 
retail  level. 

It  is  tie«l  into  the  retailer’s 
lUH'd  for  greater  volume  and  his 
iiicreasingattention  toself  serva-e 
and  simplified  inventories. 

Because  it  is  in  line  with  their 
thinking,  the  plan  has  the  active 
su|>port  of  retailers.  It  earns 
l)etter  store  «lisplays  and  shelf 
(Mtsition.  It  gets  greater  effic-ieney 
from  the  work  of  your  sales  staff. 
It  involves  no  s|K-cial  «leals  or 


discounts  or  prices. 

While  the  plan  is  geare<I  in 
Chicag«>  to  the  Chicago  situation 
it  can  he  use<l  in  any  market.  It 
applies  to  hig  units  us  well  as  to 
IKickaged  g«><Mls.  It  isdesigmsl  to 
get  immetliate  sales  volume.  It 
can  huild  the  strong  hrand  posi¬ 
tion  on  which  you  can  rely  for 
ex|)ansion. 

Hen*  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  makes  sense  tislay.  It  is 
proved.  Others  have  used  it.  You 
can  put  it  to  work  for  you. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Can  Any 
Publisher 
Afford  an 
Obsolete 
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Ideal  Matrix  Rolling  Machines 


The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine 
rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started 
under  the  upper  cylinder  by  the  application 
of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  1 "  and 
IM''  without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the 
upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without 
strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill 


effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 
operation. 

With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 
imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 
mechanical  buckling. 

Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat¬ 
rix  Machines  is  invited. 


Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


St.  Pcml  Housewives  Rate  Your  Product  in  the 

NEW  1952  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
of  the  ST.  PAUL  MARKET 
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A  Man  Who  KNOWS  Seattle 
Relies  On  The  Post-Intelligencer 


0.  K.  MacDONALD 

is  president  of  one  of  Seattle’s 
largest  insurance  brokerages.  Past 
President  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  President  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Washington, 
and  well  known  in 
national  financial  circles. 
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Fortnight  in  Paris? 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  a  French 
newspaperman.  I  know  of  the 
States  only  what  I  read  in  books, 
saw  in  pictures,  or  was  told  by 
visiting  Americans.  For  many 
years  I  have  dreamed  of  going  to 
New  York  and  of  living  there  for 
a  while. 

This  is  why  I  am  trying  to  find 
a  New  York  journalist  who  would 
like  to  have  me  as  a  boarder  in  his 
place  from  May  15  to  May  30. 
In  return  I  would  offer  him  the 
same  hospitality  during  15  days 
in  my  Paris  home  (except  during 
August,  which  I  spend  out  of 
town).  I  intend  to  show  him  all 
the  beauties  of  our  town  and  to 
make  him  live  the  French  family 
life. 

Albert  Chamoy, 

1  Place  Boieldieu, 

Paris,  France. 

Advance  Book  Note 

To  THE  Editor:  Built  on  two 
underlying  themes,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  repeated 
struggle  against  censorship,  Edith 
Merwin  Bartow’s  new  book 
(“News  and  These  United  States”) 
zealously  describes  the  newspapers’ 
struggle  for  survival,  the  staunch 
vitality  of  news-minded  men  and 
women,  and  the  rough-and-tumble 
existence  of  news  and  newspeople 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Anyone  who  reads  a  newspaper 
will  be  interested  in  this  story.  .  .  , 
It  will  be  particularly  important 
to  the  newspaper  fraternity  and  to 


at^ 


air,”  but  that  now  “motion  pic- 
tures  I  missed  in  the  theater  are 
being  shown.”  There’s  no  longer 
any  question  but  that  old  film  is 
bringing  new  television  receivers 
into  the  home. 

The  set-buying  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  among  675  retailers  in  the 
23  multi-station  TV  markets. 

Joseph  M.  Koehler 
Broadcast  Information  Bureau, 

530  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Television's  Service 

To  THE  Editor:  This  may  seem 
disloyal,  as  newspapers  have  given 
me  a  living  for  34  years.  But  tele¬ 
vision,  in  my  opinion,  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  service  of  an  unexpected 
kind.  Here  are  two  examples: 

Television  showed  that  a  recent 
verbal  clash  between  Senator  Taft 
and  John  L.  Lewis  was  not  so 
fierce  as  the  newspaper  accounts 
made  it  appear.  Television  showed 
that  the  recent  Eisenhower  rally 
in  New  York  was  not  so  big  as 
the  newspaper  reports  made  it 
seem. 

Is  television  going  to  undrama¬ 
tize  or  dedramatize  the  news? 

Myron  M.  Johnson, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Vermont  Readyprint 

To  THE  Editor:  Have  read 
with  interest  your  article  (Feb.  9) 
titled,  “Western  Newspaper  Union 
Suspends  Printed  Service.” 

Many  years  ago  I  read  that  the 
founder  of  country  weekly  syndi- 
catism  in  this  country  was  a  Ver¬ 
monter  by  birth.  I  find  nothing 


students  and  teachers  of  journal-  niy  library  which  tells  me  that 


Kellogg  or  Joslyn,  mentioned  in 
your  story,  were  Vermonters. 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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ism  as  well  as  to  the  general  well- 
informed  newspaper  reader. 

Edith  Merwin  Bartow  has  for 
15  years  been  a  serious  student  of 
the  American  press.  Her  book 
represents  six  years  of  straight  re¬ 
search,  not  including  the  time  the 
author  spent  “scrambling  around 
pressrooms  from  Milwaukee  to 
Miami.” 

Catherine  Hayes 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

{Off  the  press  in  April. — Ed.) 

’Old  Film'  Sells  TV  Sets 
To  THE  Editor:  It  has  been  a 
“habit”  for  media  salesmen  selling 
against  television  to  refer  to  the 
medium  as  the  purveyor  of  Old 
Berle  and  old  film.  The  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  generally  laughter-produc-  - 

ing,  but  it’s  now  missing  its  point  burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index: 
since  so-called  “old  film”  is  the  “Grim-faced,  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
second  largest  reason  given  by  embarked  on  the  Queen  Mary  in 
consumers  for  purchasing  a  tele-  New  York  for  the  trip  to  England 
vision  receiver.  where  he  will  join  his  brother. 

Many  shoppers  explain  to  the  George  VI.” 
retailer  that  they  hadn’t  bought  a  *  ♦  ♦ 

TV  set  before  because  “I  didn’t  Headline  in  the  Erie  (P»l 
like  the  television  programs  on  the  Times:  “Woman  Goes  to  Throne. 

Vol.  85.  No.  8.  February  23.  Ifl62.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fou^  * 

publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  In  January,  by  The  Eoiior 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  TorK  a®- 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York. 
Annual  subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A..  $6.60  in  Canada:  $6  in  other  countnw- 
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The  King  Is  Dead! 

Associated  Press  report  reach¬ 
ing  the  International  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Jourrml:  “Elizabeth  flung 
her  arms  around  her  mother,  her 
sister  Margaret  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Charles  and  Anne,  and 
killed  them  all  before  entering  the 
room  where  her  father  lay.” 
s  a  s 

Picture  caption  in  the  Peters- 
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How  is  speed  built  into 

The  HIGH-SPEED  INTERTYPE? 


Far-sighted  engineering  anticipated  future 
needs  and  built  in  extra  performance  yesirs 
ago.  That’s  why  Intertype®  didn’t  have  to 
scrap  blueprints  and  begin  all  over  again.  The 
basic  requirements  for  high-speed  operation 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  streamlined 
Intertypes  right  along.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
extra  speed  features  that  were  built  into  these 
machines  of  the  future: 


Three-Pitch  Screws  distribute  larger , 
volume  of  matrices  at  normal  traverse 
speed  for  dependable  distribution. 

Proportional  Channel  Entrance,  suited 
to  matrix  widths,  insures  positive  drop 
of  matrices  into  magazine  channels. 

One-Piece  Escapements  permit  instant 
release  of  matrices  from  magazines. 

Extra-Large  Metal  Pot  provides  more 
metal  and  keeps  it  at  right  temperature 
for  high-speed  casting. 

Positive  Assembler  handles  increased 
flow  of  the  matrices  with  unmatched 
smoothness  and  precision. 

Direct- Acting  Keyrods  eliminate  aU  lost 
motion  between  keyboard  and  maga¬ 
zine  escapements. 

Mold-Cooling  Blower  maintains  correct 
mold  temperature  automatically  at  the 
peak  of  production  speed. 

Wide  Pedestal  Base  lowers  machine 
center  of  gravity  and  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  stability  with  minimum  vibration. 


Intertype's  advanced  engineering 

also  brings  you  these  additional  exclusive  advantages: 

Unmatched  Flexibility— One,  two,  three  or  four  magazine 
models  to  suit  both  your  current  and  future  requirements. 

Low-Cost  Conversion— Any  pedestal-base  Model  C  Intertype 
can  be  equipped  for  high-speed  operation,  right  in  your  own 
composing  room. 

Visilite*  Magazines— For  really  fast  matrix  travel  and  easy 
checking  of  matrices  at  a  glance  while  they  are  in  the  mag- 
a?Ane  channels. 


Tie  your  future  to  the  machine  of  the  future 


Look  to  Progressive 

INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

BROOKLYN  2.  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  iO,  ILL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1 1.  CAL.  •  LOS  ANGELES  15,  CAL. 
NEW  ORLEANS  10.  LA.  •  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 

In  Conodo;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.: 
Toronto,  AAontreol,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Carrots 
Without  Tops 

rmpKxrtant  news  stories  are  not  always  dramatic. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  important  developments 
in  the  field  of  food  diistribution. 

Take,  for  example,  the  new  method  of  shipping 
carrots  to  market. 

In  the  past,  carrots  were  moved  from  field  to  retail 
outlet  just  as  they  were  picked,  with  all  their  green¬ 
ery  intact. 

These  tops  were  pretty,  but  they  took  uip  space  in 
freight  cars,  trucks  and  stares,  added  to  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling  costs,  only  to  end  up  eventually 
in  the  garbage  can. 

More  than  a  year  ago  A&P  began  to  make  experi¬ 
mental  shipments  of  carrots  topped  in  the  field  and 
washed  and  packed  in  transparent,  consumer-size 
bags. 

The  tests  showed  that: 

Weight  savings  effected  resulted  in  a 
29  per  cent  reduction  in  transportation 
charges. 

Carrots  stayed  fresh  4  to  6  times  as  long 
because  the  tops  w’ere  not  drawing  food 
value  from  the  roots.  This  greatly  reduced 
waste  and  spoilage. 

I'he  American  housewife  got  a  fresher, 
cleaner,  better  tasting  and  more  nutritious 
vegetable,  ready  for  cooking. 

The  importance  o>f  this  little  carrot  revolutiion  is 
enhanced  by  the  probability  that  it  will  be  extended, 
with  comparable  benefits,  to  other  root  vegetables, 
snch  as  beets,  tuirnips  and  radishes. 

This  undramatic  innovation  is  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  A&P  has  helped,  through  the  years, 
bo  bring  more  and  better  food  to  the  consumer  with 
greater  convenience  and  at  less  cost. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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{Continued  from  page  2) 


Can  you  supply  me  with  any  in¬ 
formation  proving  or  disproving 
the  impression  I  obtained  that  this 
ready-print  idea  originated  with  a 
native  of  Vermont? 

Wallace  H.  Gilpin, 
President  and  Editor, 

Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express. 

Editor’s  Note:  “History  of 
Auxiliary  Newspaper  Service  in 
the  United  States,”  by  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  {lllini  Publishing  Co., 
Champaign,  III.,  1923)  states: 

“Any  discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  must  necessarily 
take  into  account  the  activities  of 
two  men,  Andrew  Jackson  Aikens 
and  Ansel  N.  Kellogg.  .  .  .  Shortly 
before  the  Mexican  war  Aikens 
was  employed  ...  in  a  printing 
office  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where 
were  published  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the 
Coon  Hunter.  .  .  . 

“When  President  Polk’s  message 
to  Congress  was  released  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country, 
Aikens  wrote  to  a  Boston  daily 
which  already  had  the  message  in 


never  estimated  what  the  cost  has 
been  over  the  past  12  years. 

Each  week  (we  are  a  weekly) 
we  have  a  special  page  of  news 
about  local  servicemen.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  local  infantryman 
wrote  us  with  the  news  that  he 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Union 
Democrat’s  Service  Page  plastered 
on  the  wall  of  a  Korean  hut  as 
insulation.  The  hut  was  in  an 
area  that  had  exchanged  hands) 
several  times.  Too,  we  receive 
many  requests  for  copies  from 
boys  from  elsewhere  in  the  U.  S 
who  revel  in  the  idea  of  seeing 
and  reading  a  “home  town”  news¬ 
paper. 

Don  Segerstrom, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Sonora  (Calif.)  Union 
Democrat. 


Dk 
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50  Years  Ago — The  Canadian 
government  is  satisfied  that  a  com¬ 
bination  exists  among  manufactur- 
type  and  ordered  a  certain  number  crs  of  paper, ^  therefore,  to  bring 
of  impressions  of  it  made  for  him  about  comgvetition,  ^  it  is  reducing 
on  one  side  of  blank  paper.  When  the  duty  on  newsprint  .  .  .  Charles  j 
these  sheets  arrived,  he  filled  the  H-  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe 
blank  side  with  local  news,  edi-  elected  president  of  the  America: 
torials,  and  advertisements,  and  Newspaper  Publishers  Aswiatjon 
issued  it  as  the  regular  number 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

“If  this  account  is  correct,  it 
marks  the  first  step  toward  the  co¬ 
operative  plan  of  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice  which  grew  into  the  auxiliary 
industry.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  young  Vermont 
printer  followed  up  his  experiment 
until  20  years  later,  and  by  that 
time  other  men  had  foreseen  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the 
plan  and  were  already  in  the  field. 

“The  next  instance  of  the  use  of 
ready  print  in  the  United  States 
was  in  1851  when  Hagadorn 
Brothers,  publishers  of  the  Staten 
Islander,  began  issuing  their  paper 
with  ready  print  insides  obtained 
from  the  New  York  Sun.” 


In  severe  storm  which  dis¬ 
rupts  circuits,  news  is  relayed 
from  New  York  to  London  to 
Montreal  to  Cleveland. 

From  Editor  &  Publishb 

30  Years  Ago  —  Advertising 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  41 
papers  since  June  1,  1921  and  the 
flat  rate  grows  in  popularib 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette  and 
Bangor  (Me.)  News  enlarge  from 
seven  to  eight  12-em  columns. 

From  Editor  &  Publisho 


Free  to  Service  Men 

To  the  Editor:  The  fine  yarn 
by  C.  E.  Morris  regarding  the 
Marissa  (Ill.)  Messenger  (Feb.  9) 
reads  as  if  with  a  little  name 
changing,  the  entire  article  could 
readily  apply  to  the  Union  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Foij,  along  with  Editor  Tom 
Lee  at  Marissa,  we  have  since 
1939  been  sending  our  newspaper 
free  to  all  service  men  and  women 
wherever  they  might  be. 

At  one  time,  during  1945,  we 
were  mailing  over  1,000  copies. 
Just  before  Christmas,  1951,  we 
mailed  a  special  edition  to  more 
than  200. 

Unlike  Mr.  Lee,  we  have  never 
received  any  aid  from  local  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  effort  although 
it  has  been  proferred.  We  have 


10  Years  Ago  —  Byron  Pncc- 
Office  of  Censorship,  workicg 
'round  the  clock  with  Jack  Lwti 
hart  in  charge  at  night,  functioc* 
smoothly  on  war  news  .  .  .  Wi’ 
Department  requests  newspapt’' 
to  discontinue  special  sectioe 
celebrating  the  installation  « 
opening  of  war  factories. 

From  Editor  &  PublishB 
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Although  the  Communist 
porters  at  Panmunjom  k’’®' 
everything  that  is  said,  Gen.  Ma¬ 
thew  B.  Ridgway  refuses  to  p*' 
mit  the  release  in  United  NatK® 
newspapers  of  the  daily  transcnp 
of  Korean  armistice  talks.  RuWl 
is  attributed  to  Burrows  Matthe* 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  editor 
who  was  borrowed  recently  to  > 
vise  General  Ridgway  on  poW*- 
information.  Red  reporters  >»: 
“Who’s  got  the  iron  curtain  no*- 

niniimiitraitniiinimiiniiiiiiirimiiiinr  . . .  *  ' 
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The 


that  cannot 
be  measured. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  The  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  reports  on  its  operations  and 
progress  for  the  previous  year.  In  so  doing,  as 
you  will  note,  we  list  the  physical  assets  of  the 
company. 

One  of  our  most  fundamental  assets,  however, 
cannot  be  listed  and  evaluated  in  dollars.  That 
asset  is  the  close  bond  of  personal  interest  and 
friendship  that  has  always  existed  between  The 
Home  and  the  policyholders  it  serves. 

This  asset  has  a  threefold  source.  In  part,  it 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  the  business  in 
which  The  Home  is  engaged.  No  field  of  activity 
is  more  deeply  personal  than  the  field  of  property 
insurance  . . .  the  protection  of  a  man’s  home,  his 
business,  his  cherished  possessions.  Another  un¬ 
derlying  stimulus  of  this  friendly  relationship  is 
the  natural  concern  any  policyhohler  feels  re¬ 
garding  the  company  which  provides  him  protec¬ 
tion.  and  his  loyalty  to  a  company  which  proves 
itself  worthy  of  loyalty.  The  third  source  lies  in 
the  whole  business  philosophy  of  The  Home  and 
its  more  than  40.000  agents  and  representatives 
...  a  warm  and  human  way  of  doing  business  on 
the  directly  personal  level;  a  relationship  of 
people  with  people — people  supplying  service  to 
people  with  a  need  for  that  service. 

To  the  stockholders  who  own  The  Home,  no 
asset  is  of  greater  value.  Every  premium  pay¬ 
ment.  every  jHilicy,  every  claim  and  every  benefit 
that  make  up  the  story  of  The  Home  for  19.il 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  bond  of  friendly 
interest. 

It  is  the  foundation  on  which  The  Home  builds. 
Sincerely, 


PKtSIDt.NT 
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ADMITTED  ASSETS 

United  States  (Government  Bonds  ..... 

Other  Bonds  . 

Preferred  and  Common  Storks . 

Cash  in  Office.  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  . 
Investment  in  The  Home  Indemnity  C.onipany 

Real  Estate . 

Agents’  Balances  or  Uncollected  Premiums  . 

Other  Admitted  Assets . 

Total  Admitted  Assets . 

LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums . 

Unpaid  Losses  and  Loss  Expenses  .... 

Taxes  Payable . 

Reserves  for  Reinsurance . 

Dividends  Declared . 

Other  Liabilities . 

Total  Liabilities . 

Capital  Stuck . 

Surplus  . 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders  .  . 

Total . 


December  31, 
1951 

$  94.712,097.11 
61.066,023.83 
137,331.389.75 
34.525,001.17 
16,775,982.41 
6.804,977.76 
19,562,958.04 
4.154.929.80 
$374,933,359.90 


$163,843,315.15 
33,259,160.83 
7,500,000.00 
1,783,086.36 
3,600,000.00 
4.596,351.05 
$214.581.913.39 
$  20.000,000.00 
140.351,446.51 
,  $160,351,446.51 
,  $374,933,359.90 


NOTKSt  Bonds  carripti  at  $5,511,7.49  .Amortized  \aliie  and  Ca«h  $80,000  in  the  abov«* 
balance  sheet  are  deposited  as  reqtiiretl  by  law.  All  sei  tirilies  have  been  valueil  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Assot  ialion  of  liiNurauce  Cuniinis* 
sioners.  Based  on  December  31,  19.">l  market  ({notatitnis  for  all  boinU  and  stocks 
owned,  the  Total  Admitted  A8*‘eis  woiihl  b.-  $371,808,657  and  the  Surplus  as  Kegarda 
Policyholders  would  be  $157,226,714. 
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...  so  now  it’s  the 
Rue  de  la  Seventh  Avenue 


The  New  York  Times  has  been  reporting  the 
news  of  fashion  for  a  hundred  years.  Its  very 
first  issue  carried  an  item  about  bloomers.  It  was 
just  a  small  item,  but  it  did  make  page  one. 

But  18  years  ago,  The  New  York  Times 
changed  the  whole  concept  of  U.S.  fashion  re¬ 
porting.  That  was  when  Virginia  Pope  became 
fashion  editor.  Instead  of  following  the  dictates 
of  Paris,  she  turned  to  Seventh  Avenue.  Instead 
of  reporting  only  what  was 
in  the  stores,  she  wanted 
readers  to  know  what  was  in 
the  making  in  the  market. 

Seventh  Avenue  was 
tougher  to  get  into  in  those 
days  than  a  bank  on  Sunday. 

To  the  manufacturers  of  the 
second  largest  U.S.  industry, 
fashion  was  no  mere  fad  or 
foible,  it  was  Big  Business. 

Lines  were  sacred,  and 
secret.  Reporters  were  feared  as  much  as  com¬ 
petitors,  “the  pirates,”  were  hated. 

Fighting  their  secrecy  singlehanded,  Virginia 
Pope  became  the  first  newspaper  reporter  to  get 
American  fashion  news  at  its  source.  She  early 
sensed  the  democracy  of  U.S.  fashion,  was  quick 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  American  designers, 
manufacturers,  fabrics.  Nor  did  she  entirely  for¬ 
sake  Paris.  She  was  the  first  to  radio  photos  of 
the  Paris  openings  for  next-morning  publication. 


Today,  Virginia  Pope  has  an  international 
reputation  as  a  reporter  and  interpreter  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Wherever  fashion  makes  news— Dallas,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  London,  Paris,  or 
Seventh  Avenue— there  you’ll  find  Virginia  Pope. 
She  is  president  of  the  Fashion  Group.  She  was 
twice  president  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club,  twice  won  their  award  for 
the  best  work.  In  1948,  for  her  contribution  to 
fashion.  The  Times  won  the 
Neiman-Marcus  Award. 

The  New  YorkTimes  num¬ 
bers  among  its  staff  many 
men  and  women  who,  like 
Virginia  Pope,  are  experts 
and  authorities  in  their  fields. 
Editors,  reporters,  corre¬ 
spondents,  they  pool  their 
skills  and  talents  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  produce  each  day  a 
newspaper  that  is  alert,  vig¬ 
orous,  interesting,  different  from  any  other.  The 
New  York  Times  has  the  biggest  staff.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  the  most  news. 

*When  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper, 
advertisers  get  more,  too.  That’s  why  The  New 
York  Times  has  been  for  33  consecutive  years 
the  advertising  leader  in  the  world’s  biggest,  busi¬ 
est  and  most  rewarding  market.  There’s  a  lot 
about  The  New  York  Times  today  you  ought 
to  know.  Ask  us  to  tell  you. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Wiggins  Says  OPS  Rule 
On  Secrecy  Is  ‘Blackmail’ 


Names  of  Violators  Are  Withheld 
If  They  Moke  Restitution  Privately 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


I  m  fenses  against  the  government.” 

.  Kr  111  Mr.  Wiggips  wrote  Mr.  Hall  in 

'  X  k  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 

#  ■  i  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 

—  1 - —  _  1  ^  tors  Committee  on  Freedom  of  In- 

jJcTTlClll  formation. 

The  protest  was  turned  down  by 
the  ore  but  later  the  names  of 
make  restitution  for  overcharges.  businessmen  were  revealed  on 
The  community  is  entitled  to  know  a  technicality,  according  to  Mr. 
what  merchants  did  not  violate  the  wiggins. 


regulations,  and  the  only  way  they 
can  discover  this  is  by  being  in* 


Panel  discussions  on  methods  to 
combat  news  suppression  high* 


formed  what  businessmen  did  vio*  lighted  the  meetings  here. 


Baltimore  —  An  OPS  ruling  secret  trial  and  secret  punishment  them.  Revising  again  Presi^nt  T™* 

which  promises  violators  secrecy  if  of  citizens  in  a  pattern  that  total*  “This  policy,  no  doubt,  is  in*  ®  Executiw  ^*8* 

they  pay  fines  privately  amounts  itarian  governments  have  so  fre*  spired  by  a  desire  to  protect  mer*  8'”®  analysis,  it 

to  “blackmail,”  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  quently  pursued.  chants  innocent  of  intentional  or  ^  questmn  of  how  niuch  se* 

managing  editor  of  the  Washington  “4.  Suspicion  and  doubt  are  un*  negligent  violation  of  the  rules,  curity  and  how  much  freedom  we 
(D.  C.)  Post,  told  delegates  to  the  fairly  cast  upon  businessmen  guilty  No  one  has  a  greater  stake  than  •  u  u  u  c  t 

joint  meeting  Feb.  15-16  of  the  of  no  wrongdoing  when  OPS  an*  the  merchants  themselves  in  pro*  'y®  weigh  the  benefits  of 
Maryland  Press  Association  and  nounces  that  an  unnamed  list  of  tecting  the  right  of  every  citizen  a  policy  carefully,  he  said. 


the  Chesapeake  Association  of  the  merchants  has  been  required  to  to  be  publicly  tried  for  alleged  of* 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Wiggins  cited  the  case  of 
nine  Washington  businessmen 
who  were  charged  with  price  vio¬ 
lations.  Their  names  were  with¬ 
held,  under  the  guise,  Mr.  Wiggins 
said,  of  protecting  them  from  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  and  after  they 
promised  restitution  of  over¬ 
charges. 

“On  the  surface,”  Mr.  Wiggins 
said,  “it  looks  like  a  plausible  and 
reasonable  rule,  but  it  actually 
puts  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  blackmail  business.” 

OPS  Stands  on  Policy  SEMI-OFFICIAL  roundup  at  MPA  convention  shows  (left  to  right) 

„  I-.*- _ f  .  Major  Weber  of  Maryland  State  Police,  George  B.  Delapiaine,  Jr., 

con*  ^  protest  Frederick  News  and  Post;  W.  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  Hagerstown  Herald- 

nt  to  Max  Hall,  diwtor  of  in*  jy|gj|  former  Governor;  and  Max  Fullerton,  chief  of  Baltimore  .AP 
formation.  Office  of  Price  Stabil*  — ! _ I - 

OPS  Explains  Its  Policy 

tion  has  decided,  for  the  time  be-  Max  Hall,  director  of  Public  is  justice  to  the  inadvertent  vio- 


Max  Hall,  director  of  Public  is  justice  to  the  inadvertent  vio- 


“I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
need  the  information  more  than 
the  enemy  does.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  rapped  the  Army 
for  its  next-of-kin  notification  rule, 
said  he  saw  no  basis  for  it  outside 
theatres  of  war. 

The  AP  News  Suppression 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of 
its  chairman,  Edwin  Young,  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  held  a  lengthy  discussion 
with  AP  editors,  public  relations 
officials  and  Army  and  state  police 
PR  officers. 

Army  Rules  Applied 

Ben  Gilbert,  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  pointed  out  that 
an  increasing  number  of  civilians 
is  following  Army  rules  in  acci¬ 
dent  cases. 

A  resolution,  condemning  this 
unofficial  censorship,  stated: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 


ing,  not  to  change  the  present  pol-  Information,  Office  of  Price  Sta-  lator  who  had  no  intention  of  jhat  members  should  be  on  guard 
icy  on  the  release  of  the  names  of  biUzation,  explained  OPS  publicity  violating  and  who  understandably  to  check  the  informal,  unauthor- 


non-willful,  non-negligent  violators  policy  to  Editor  &  Publisher:  feels  that  publicity  would  brand  extension  of  military  restric- 

of  OPS  regulations.  him  unfairly  as  one  who  is  being  tions  to  cover  civilian  agencies  and 

“This  secrecy  in  the  operation  “OPS  policy  requires  a  news  re-  ‘fined’  as  a  law  breaker.  activities, 

of  this  phase  of  OPS  enforcement  lease  whenever  any  sort  of  court  “OPS  does  not  wish  to  be  un-  initiative  for  such  action 

activities,  in  our  opinion,  is  open  action  is  taken  for  price  reiling  duly  tough  with  merchants  who  comes  from  unauthorized 


‘fined’  as  a  law  breaker. 

“OPS  does  not  wish  to  be  un 


activities. 

“The  initiative  for  such  action 


to  the  following  objections: 


violation.  It  also  requires  a  news  have  made  a  miscalculation  or  re-  personnel  or  over-eager 


“1.  Persons  accused  of  violating  release,  making  public  the  name  of  ceived  inadequate  information  j.jyj]i3p5  hayg  taken  on  them- 
the  regulations  are  promised  im-  the  violator  when  the  violator  concerning  a  regulation.  On  the  enforcing  mili- 

munity  from  publicity  if  they  will  makes  a  voluntary  settlement  with  other  hand.  OPS  believes  that  the  regulations  as  they  understand 
make  restitution  in  an  amount  the  Government  and  base  damages  amount  of  the  overcharge  should  instances  should  be 

equal  to  overcharges — a  practice  exceeding  the  simple  amount  of  be  restored  in  the  interest  of  price  attention  of  the  agen- 

that  may  blackmail  the  innocent  the  overcharge.  stabilization  and  in  fairness  to  the  .  ^  involved” 

into  payment  that  he  thinks  is  un-  “But  when  the  OPS  Office  of  violators’  competitors.  The  over-  „  ^  *•  h  m 

just  and  one  that  withholds  from  Endorsement  is  convinced  that  an  charge  goes  to  the  purchasers  «oung  mentmiwa  t  e  c 


the  community  facts  about  com-  overcharge  was  inadvertent  —  not  where  they  can  be  identified,  to  tfie  crasn  oi  a  Hriiisn  TOmw 
mercial  practices  that  the  public  involving  either  wilfullness  or  neg-  the  United  States  Treasury,  where  near  Centreville,  Md.,  on  i^.  z  , 
is  entitled  to  know.  tiapnr** — vinintnr  is  sometimes  the’v  cannot.  Civilian  territory,  in  which  hos- 


ligence — the  violator  is  sometimes  they  cannot. 


“2  It  conceals  from  public  permitted  to  settle  by  making  “The  Agency  recognizes  that  pital  officials  would  not  give  out 
knowledge  the  existence  of  unjust  simple  restitution  of  the  over-  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques-  apv  information  about  an  injured 
or  impractical  regulations,  a  charge  without  an  element  of  pen-  tion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  t»  .v  ur  •  r 

change  in  which  wmilH  Kw*  altv  These  are  the  onlv  cases  in  nroblems  OPS  has  had.  The  Col.  Leon  Booth,  public  mtor- 


change  in  which  would  be  de-  alty.  These  are  the  only  cases  in  problems  OPS  has  had. 


inanded  if  the  public  is  fully  in-  which  OPS  policy  provide: 


agency  recently  decided  to  leave  niation  officer  of  the  Air  Force 


“3.  It  sets  a  precedent — ^however  not  be  announced. 


the  name  of  the  businessman  shall  the  policy  substantially  as  it  is  for  Rcse^ch  and  Development  Co™- 


innocently — for  secret  accusation,  “The  sole  purpose  of  this  policy  the  door  to  further  consideration." 


the  time  being  but  has  not  closed  mand,  said  the  civilian  hospital 


(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Awards  Given 
To  Staffers  on 
Phila.  Inquirer 

Philadelphia  —  M.  L.  AnneiN 
berg  Memorial  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  Feb.  18  by  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  department  for 
outstanding  work  in  1951. 

Awards  were  given; 

For  the  best  individual  reporto- 
rial  effort,  $500,  to  Joseph  H. 
Trachtman. 

For  the  best  news  photograph, 
$250,  to  Harry  Raynore. 

For  the  best  map,  sketch  or  car¬ 
toon,  $250,  to  William  Strackfuss. 

For  the  best  headline,  $250,  to 

G.  Norman  Collie. 

Additional  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  effort  were  presented  to  Oliver 

H.  Crawford,  writer;  Russell  Sal¬ 
mon,  color  photographer;  Robert 
Epp,  creator  of  the  cartoon.  Newsy 
Susie;  John  Miller,  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  Today,  and  Charles  E. 
Willis,  Richard  Kendrick,  Joseph  I. 
Gradel  and  Vincent  E.  Chiller,  of 
the  library  staff. 

n 

KPA  Joins  in  Fight 
For  Financial  Reports 

Paris,  Ky. — The  Kentucky  Press 
Association  has  joined  the  Paris 
Daily  Enterprise  and  Kentuckian 
Citizen  in  a  suit  to  compel  officials 
to  publish  city  and  county  financial 
statements  in  full. 

The  action  was  instigated  several 
months  ago  by  the  newspapers 
after  they  refused  to  publish  in- 
complete  financial  statements. 
KPA’s  entry  as  a  party  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  caused  a  delay  in  the  court 
hearing  until  March  term. 

As  a  result  of  the  newspapers’ 
contention  that  itemized  reports 
must  be  published  under  state  law, 
the  General  Assembly  is  consider¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  modify  and 
clarify  the  requirement  concerning 
publicity  for  expenditure  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 
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Store  Trims  Linage 
After  Rate  Increase 

Newspaper  ad  rate  increases 
“year  after  year’’  have  forced 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York 
department  store,  to  trim  its  lin¬ 
age,  according  to  J.  Edward  David¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  his  store 
had  cancelled  its  contract  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  Last  year  the  store  placed 
289,744  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
paper. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  announced  an 
increase  in  retail  store  rates  of 
three  cents  a  line  on  the  basic  min¬ 
imum,  effective  March  1. 

Offers  Theaters 
Retail  Ad  Rate 

Motion  picture  theater  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  are 
being  offered  space  at  retail  ad 
rates,  instead  of  amusement  rates, 
as  part  of  a  one-year  experiment 
aimed  at  boosting  linage  and  help¬ 
ing  to  pull  movie  houses  out  of 
the  box  office  doldrums. 

James  J.  Burnett,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Press,  said  a  rate 
of  $1.96,  from  the  regular  $2.80 
amusement  rate,  was  available  to 
theaters  providing  they  maintained 
a  minimum  linage  figure  during 
the  year.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
result  in  the  theater’s  being 
charged  the  regular  amusement 
rate,  he  said.  The  minimum  lin¬ 
age  requirement  depends  on  the 
amount  used  during  1951. 

The  experiment  stems  from  a 
recent  conference  of  executives  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  also 
a  Gannett  paper,  and  movie  in¬ 
dustry  representatives.  (E&P,  Feb. 
9,  page  12). 

Ernest  Emerling,  advertising  and 
publicity  director  of  Loew’s  The¬ 
aters,  reported  that  as  a  result  of 
a  suggestion  by  Frank  Ahearn,  rity 
editor  of  the  Times,  Hartford 
theaters  will  test  a  new  time-sched¬ 
ule,  the  main  feature  going  on 
about  8.30  p.m.  five  nights  a  week. 

Mr.  Emerling  said  the  Hartford 
Courant  agreed  to  join  in  making 
the  campaign  a  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  project,  running  ballots  in 
the  papers,  editorials,  display  space 
and  news  stories. 

Publisher  Francis  S.  Murphy  of 
the  Times  is  now  planning  for  late 
April  a  meeting  of  publishers  and 
editor  of  the  Times,  Hartford  thea¬ 
ters  will  test  a  new  time-schedule. 

“Mr.  Murphy’s  philosophy  is 
strictly  realistic  —  he  feels  that 
lowered  movie  attendance  hurts  all 
retail  business  in  the  town  and 
eventually  that  must  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  retail  advertising,’’  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Emerling. 

A  conference  between  exhibitors 
and  the  heads  of  the  two  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  is 
being  arranged. 


President's  Callers  Now  Take  a  Pledge  of  Silence 

Columnist  Robert  S.  Allen  (Post-Hall  Syndicate)  has  it  on  the 
authority  of  a  Democratic  congressman  from  Missouri  that  President 
Truman  is  exacting  a  pledge  from  his  callers  these  days  not  to  divulge 
to  the  press  anything  he  says  to  them.  Too  much  “embarassing”  stuff 
has  come  out. 

Newsprint  Supply  'Eased/  But  What  About  Price  Talk? 

The  newsprint  situation  has  “eased  up,”  J.  Noel  Macy  of  NPA 
advised  the  Beckwith  Committee,  but  the  congressmen  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  “reports”  of  a  possible  price  increase — as  much  as  $10  a  ton. 
Colonel  Macy  was  without  “firm”  evidence  of  hikes  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  committee  adjourned  sine  die  .  .  .  The  Celler  (anti-monopoly) 
Committee  is  unlikely  to  get  a  Department  of  Justice  investigation  of 
newsprint  supply  and  price  for  the  same  old  reason:  About  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  is  beyond  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  law  .  .  .  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  said  U.  S.  users  paid  $513,121,006  for  imported 
newsprint  in  1951. 

'Voice'  of  800  Dailies  Joins  Broadcasters  in  Protest 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  recorded 
its  protest  against  S.  2444  (to  prohibit  hard  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  air).  Speaking  for  800  dailies  (88%  of  total 
daily  circulation),  AN  PA  opposed  "any  restriction  placed 
on  advertising  through  any  medium"  and  attacked  the  "dis¬ 
criminatory”  nature  of  the  bill.  i 

FCC  Would  Get  Too  Nosey,  Licensees  Object 

Broadcasters  had  other  troubles  besides  S.  2444.  They  filed 
“comments”  in  opposition  to  the  FCC’s  proposed  demand  for  em¬ 
ployment  data  from  licensees  which  they  deem  is  “confidential  busi¬ 
ness  information”  having  no  bearing  on  their  qualifications  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  station.  Things  FCC  wants  to  know:  Each  employe’s  sex;  hours 
worked  and  pay;  whether  employed  in  radio  or  TV,  or  both. 

You're  So  Right.  Teacher;  Now  Educate  School  Boards 
National  Education  Association  (mostly  teachers)  has  published 
a  booklet  on  how  to  improve  press  relations  in  which  school  board 
members  are  advised  to  abandon  the  notion  that  “newspapjermen  lack 
sufficient  educational  background  to  write  about  schools  intelligently." 
Among  other  suggestions:  “one  reporter  cannot  be  given  informa¬ 
tion  ‘off  the  record’  while  another  is  piermitted  to  have  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  for  publication.”  Also:  “many  persons  get  most  of  what  they 
know  about  their  schools  from  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers. 
Whether  they  are  well-informed  or  p)oorly-informed  depends  largely 
upon  the  superintendent,  the  school  board  members,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  press.” 

july  4-February  22  .  .  .  Ootis  Case  Is  Kept  Alive 

The  Oatis  case  was  squarely  before  Congress  again.  Sena-  \ 
tor  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  of  Maryland  introduced  a  resolution 
by  which  the  Senate  would  declare  a  view  that  all  recog¬ 
nition  of  Czechoslovakia  be  withdrawn  until  William  N. 
Oatis,  the  AP  correspondent,  is  freed.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1951,  Mr.  Oatis  was  sentenced  to  prison;  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  1952,  he  was  still  there. 

Incidental  Intelligence  from  Capitol  Hill 
William  J.  Bray,  who  has  been  achieving  a  reputation  as  a  career 
“assistant  to  .  .  .”  has  become  assistant  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  While  he  was  assistant  to  former  Rep.  William 
Tierney  of  Connecticut,  he  married  the  congressman’s  secretary,  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Cuddy,  and  they  have  two  children. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

If  residents  of  the  Aurora  Hills  section  of  nearby  Arlington,  Va., 
are  surprised  by  the  look  of  adult  distinction  which  marks  the  carrier 
who  delivers  the  Washington  Post  each  morning  to  40  homes,  the 
explanation  is  simple.  Albin  W.  Norblad,  the  regular  carrier,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  a  virus  infection,  but  his  father,  Repr.  Walter 
Norblad  of  Oregon  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  service  goes  on. 

*  *  * 

J.  Russell  Young,  a  Washington  Evening  Star  reporter  for  40  years 
until  his  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be  chairman  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  established  a  record 
when  he  completed  1 1  years  and  1 1  months  of  service  on  the  job. 

*  «  * 

The  D.  C.  Bar  Association,  composed  of  men  who  don’t  have  much 
trouble  getting  their  names  into  the  newspapers  have  decided  they 
need  a  public  relations  adviser  and  have  latched  onto  one  who  seems 
to  have  the  ideal  qualifications — Donald  H.  Dalton,  a  former  reporter 
on  Washington  dailies  who  now  engages  in  the  practice  of  law. 
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President’s  Off -Cuff  Press 
Blasts  Returned  By  Editor 


Canham  Tells  NEA  Written  Quiz 
Procedure  Might  Be  in  Order 
By  Ray  Erwin 


President  Truman’s  foot-in- 
mouth  ineptness  in  press  confer¬ 
ences  has  led  an  outstanding 
newspaper  editor  reluctantly  to 
suggest  the  old  written-question- 
and-answer  system  might  well 
come  into  vogue  {again  at  the 
White  House. 

The  President’s  latest  outburst, 
in  which  he  blasted  newspapers 
for  revealing  that  airports  promi¬ 
nently  displayed  maps  showing  all 
atomic  research  areas  in  the  U.  S. 
for  spy  and  patriot  alike  to  gaze 
upon,  caused  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  a  speech,  to  assert: 

“The  President’s  fatuous  obser¬ 
vations  about  the  maps  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  value  of  catch- 
as-catch-can  interviews  with  him.  I 
am  almost  persuaded  that  with 
some  officials  it  would  be  better 
to  write  out  the  questions  and  not 
have  them  engage  in  a  battle  of 
wits  for  which  they  obviously  are 
not  prepared." 

The  remarks  were  interpolated 
into  an  address  on  “A  Free  Press 
in  a  Free  World,”  delivered  in 
New  York  at  the  Spring  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Feb.  15-16. 

NEA  Resolutions 
The  NEA  members  voted  a 
resolution  pledging  that  the  free 
press  will  never  rest  until  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Oatis,  AP  correspondent, 
is  freed  from  jail  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Another  resolution  offered  the 
influence  of  6,000  member  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers  to  the 
propostion  that  the  will  of  the 
people  select  candidates  for  Presi¬ 
dent  “instead  of  a  few  professional 
politicians  in  so-called  smoke- 
filled  rooms.” 

The  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Brevard  (N.  C.)  Transylvania 
Times  and  four  other  weeklies,  a 
director  of  NEA  and  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

“All  over  the  United  States, 
from  the  White  House  to  the 
county  court  house,  public  officials 
fail  to  understand  and  accept 
their  duty  to  let  the  facts  be 
known,”  asserted  Mr.  Canham. 
“President  Truman’s  recent  execu¬ 
tive  order  setting  up  a  system  of 
classifying,  and  withholding,  in¬ 
formation  throughout  all  the  civ¬ 
ilian  departments  of  government, 
was  the  most  graphic  and  sweep¬ 
ing  blueprint  for  suppression. 

“The  Executive  Order,  as  in  so 
many  other  activities  of  big  gov¬ 


ernment,  sets  up  a  system  cap¬ 
able  of  gravest  abuse,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  ‘threw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.’  It  is  being 
vigorously  resisted,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  outcry,  the  President  has 
curbed  such  agencies  as  sought  to 
use  the  new  system  for  suppres¬ 
sion.  But  the  order  is  still  on  the 
books,  and  it  could  be  used  to 
draw  a  cloak  over  governmental 
malfeasance  at  any  time.” 

Mr.  Canham  added: 

“Such  high-level  action  is  re¬ 
flected  throughout  national  offi¬ 
cialdom.  In  virtually  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country, ,  newspap¬ 
ers  have  had  to  fight  and  fight  hard 
in  recent  years  to  obtain  or  to 
retain  access  to  public  records.” 

The  speaker  praised  the  work 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
combatting  violations  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know. 

Licensing  ‘Intolerable’ 

The  Boston  editor  reminded  the 
NEA  members  that  newspapers 
often  are  urged  to  set  up  self¬ 
licensing  systems. 

“But  any  license,  even  though 
it  be  imposed  by  other  newspaper¬ 
men,  is  repressive  and  intolerable 
in  the  field  of  ideas,”  he  observed. 
“The  battle  for  freedom  has  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  worst, 
rather  than  the  best.  I  believe  that 
if  the  great  press  martyrs  of  the 
past — the  great  spokesmen  for  the 
free  word — had  been  required  to 
obtain  a  license  from  a  majority 
of  their  colleagues,  they  would 
have  been  suppressed  before  they 
started. 

“So  we  cannot  look  for  better 
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PRESIDING  at  one  of  NEA  ses¬ 
sions  is  C.  W.  Brown,  publisher 
of  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise. 

performance  by  newspapers  to 
any  kind  of  official  or  legal  re¬ 
straints,”  concluded  the  speaker. 
f‘But  we  can  expect  great  im¬ 
provement  through  the  acceptance 
of  voluntary  responsibility,  spurred 
by  a  steady  flow  of  invigorating 
criticism.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  American  newspapers  were 
more  conscious  of  the  need  of  self- 
improvement  than  they  are  today. 
Moreover,  the  citizen  holds  a  de¬ 
cisive  whiphand  over  newspapers 
any  time  he  wishes  to  exercise  it.” 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  and  president  of 
the  ASNE,  struck  sharply  at  gov¬ 
ernmental  secrecy.  He  also  advo¬ 
cated  a  national  primary  for  nomi¬ 
nating  Presidential  candidates. 

Senator  Smith  Speaks 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(R.-Me. ),  once  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  a  reporter  for  the  Skow- 


FREE  PRESS  was  the  main  topic 
for  Erwin '  D.  Canham,  left,  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
when  he  addressed  NEA.  after 
introduction  by  Bernard  E. 
Esters,  right,  of  Houlton,  Me. 

began  (Me.)  Independent  Report¬ 
er,  a  weekly,  who  now  writes 
a  daily  column  for  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  for  Maine  weekly  newspa- 
ers,  declared,  “You  don’t  fool  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  question  but  that 
the  weekly  editor  is  the  real  back¬ 
bone  of  the  American  press,”  she 
said.  “Weekly  editors  are  inde¬ 
pendent  and  clear  thinkers.  They 
do  their  own  thinking.  If  they 
ever  stop,  God  help  America,  for 
the  last  vestiges  of  freedom  will 
have  vanished. 

“The  weekly  newspaper  makes 
its  readers  think  and  think  more 
deeply.  Do  not  underestimate  your 
influence.  1  urge  you  to  exercise 
your  power.” 

Senator  Smith  warned  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  thought  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  “smear  fear.” 

Harry  &hwartz.  New  York 
Times  specialist  on  Soviet  affairs, 
gave  a  graphic  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  controlled  press 
and  the  American  free  press. 

Progresss  in  printing  research 
was  reported  upon  by  Jack  Mac- 
Griff,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Suburban 
Newspapers,  who  is  carrying  on 
some  revolutionary  experiments  on 
his  own.  He  urged  support  for 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  which  now  has  20 
photocomposing  machines  “se¬ 
questered  with  lithographers  and 
book  publishers  for  field  tests.” 
However,  he  though  the  Founda¬ 
tion  “has  approached  the  problem 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  get  togethen  Left,  Ed 
M.  Anderson  of  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Transylvania 
Times,  NEA  legislative  chairman;  and  right,  A. 
Edwin  Larsson,  editor  of  Wellesley  (Mass.) 
Townsman. 


INTERESTED  onlookers  for  NEA  .session  in 
New  York  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Schultz.  He  is  editor-publisher  of  Pompton  Lakes 
(N.  J.)  Bulletin:  his  wife  is  the  associate  editor  of 
the  paper. 
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Slot  Machine  Operator 
Slaps  Ohio  Editor 


Portsmouth,  Ohio — John  G. 
Green,  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
Times,  brought  charges  of  assault 
and  battery  Feb. 

19  against  Jer¬ 
ome  A.  Distel, 
convicted  slot 
machine  opera¬ 
tor.  Distel  sought 
the  editor  out  at 
a  bowling  alley 
Monday  night 
and  struck  him 
lightly  in  the 
face. 

Distel,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  tele-  Green 
phoned  him  at  the  bowling  alley 
and  complained  about  a  news  ar¬ 
ticle  the  Times  had  carried  on  his 
father’s  arraignment  in  Federal 
Court  at  Cincinnati.  The  elder 
Distel  pleaded  innocent  to  charges 
of  illegal  interstate  transportation 
of  slot  machines. 

“You  stay  at  the  bowling  alley, 
ni  be  right  down,”  Mr.  Green  said 
Distel  told  him  on  the  phone. 

Papers  Back  Editor 

A  few  minutes  later,  witnesses 
said,  Distel  walked  in,  demanded 
that  Mr.  Green  “come  outside” 
and  at  the  same  moment  struck 
the  editor  in  the  face  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand.  William  Mucha, 
municipal  court  bailiff,  who  was 
among  the  bowlers,  placed  Distel 
under  arrest  on  a  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  charge.  Distel  was  released 
on  $20  bond.  Mr.  Green  filed  an 
assault  and  battery  charge  the  next 
day.  Hearing  was  set  for  Feb.  26. 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 
through  a  statement  issued  at  Can¬ 
ton  by  G.  Gordon  Strong  and  John 
D.  Raridan,  respectively,  general 
manager  and  executive  editor,  said 
every  protection  within  the  com¬ 
pany’s  power  would  be  given  to 
Mr.  Green  and  to  members  of  the 
Portsmouth  Times  staff. 

They  asked  Mr.  Green  to  take 
every  lepl  action  possible  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  assault  charge. 

“Men  like  Distel,  when  they  are 
in  trouble  with  the  law,”  they  said, 
“seem  never  to  realize  that  an  edi¬ 
tor  is  an  agent  of  the  people  in 
the  publication  of  news.  Distel’s 
attempt  to  bully  and  intimidate 
the  editor  of  the  Times  has  been 
met  by  Mr.  Green  with  courage. 

“Mr.  Green  has  discharged  well 
his  obligation  of  publishing  the 
news  concerning  Distel’s  entangle¬ 
ments  with  the  law.  ...  He  has 
done  what  every  responsible  editor 
must  do  to  uphold  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  his  community.  The  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times  and  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  stand  with  him. 
They  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
see  to  it  that  Distel  is  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.” 


Mr.  Green  is  a  former  resident 
of  Canton,  having  been  employed 
at  the  Canton  Daily  News  until 
1929,  then  at  the  Repository  until 
his  transfer  to  Portsmouth  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

Cub's  Stint  As  'Addict' 

Gets  Action  on  Narcotics 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  An  expose 
of  the  ease  with  which  narcotics 
can  be  obtained  by  teen  agers 
across  the  border  in  Tijuana,  Mex., 
was  contained  in  a  series  of  first- 
person  articles  by  Gene  Fuson, 
San  Diego  Union  cub  reporter 
who  gained  access  to  dope  ped¬ 
dlers  and  hangouts  by  posing  as 
an  addict. 

A  citizens’  committee  was 
formed,  and  demanded  prompt  ac¬ 
tion.  An  educational  program,  as 
a  preventive  measure,  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  city  schools  and  state 
and  federal  officials  promised  rigid 
checking  at  border  points. 

Mr.  Fuson  was  graduated  from 
San  Diego  State  College  last  June 
and  went  to  work  for  the  Union 
the  same  day,  on 
the  county  beat. 

One  day  the 
police  chief  men¬ 
tioned  that  a 
group  of  teen¬ 
agers  had  been 
picked  up  on  a 
narcotics  charge. 

Mr.  Fuson  sensed 
a  story  and  af¬ 
ter  a  conference 
with  the  city 
desk  he  set  out 
to  find  how  teenagers  got  dope. 

Before  he  could  pass  himself 
off  as  an  addict  he  had  to  learn 
the  language,  terms,  mannerisms, 
and  even  the  peculiar  shuffle. 
Finally  he  was  ready  for  the  first 
of  15  midnight  trips  across  the 
border  to  buy  heroin  and  other 
drugs. 

He  took  his  fifteenth  trip  the 
night  before  the  series  began  in 
the  Union,  and  crossed  the  border 
minutes  before  the  first  edition 
was  off  the  press.  “I  knew  once 
the  story  broke,  my  passport  to 
Mexico  ended,”  he  said. 

Using  teen-agers’  tips  he  had 
contacted  dope  pushers,  met 
strange  characters  by  night  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  attended  a  3 
a.m.  marijuana  jam  session,  and 
probed  some  distressing  case  his¬ 
tories  of  youthful  addiction. 

Mr.  Fuson  is  aware  that  his 
personal  health  might  have  been 
more  secure  had  he  kept  his  name 
and  picture  out  of  the  series,  but 
he  didn’t  want  it  that  way.  “You 
don’t  hide  if  you  want  to  raise  a 
racket,”  he  said.  “You  get  up  on 
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your  hind  legs  and  yell.”  The 
flood  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
he  has  received  show  that  San 
Diegans  are  listening. 

The  29-year-old  cub  was  an 
Army  Combat  photographer  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  and  became  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  work  while 
attending  a  Los  Angeles  art  school. 
After  studying  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Mexico  he  came  to 
San  Diego  State  College  where  he 
carried  a  full  study  load,  includ¬ 
ing  three  journalism  courses, 
wrote  for  the  Aztec,  a  student 
weekly,  and  worked  for  two 
months  on  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  under  a  student  program. 
He  paid  his  way  with  free-lance 
photography. 

HymoH  Goes  to  Korea 
For  New  England  Dailies 

Medford,  Mass. — The  Medford 
Daily  Mercury  has  sent  Ed  Hym- 
off  to  Korea  to  report  about  local 
Gl’s  with  the 
U.N.  forces.  Mr. 

Hymoff  will  write 
a  daily  column 
for  the  Mercury 
from  the  Far 
East. 

As  roving  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
Mercury,  Mr. 

Hymoff  —  a  one- 
man  press  service 
— w  i  1 1  also  be 
his  own  pho¬ 
tographer.  All  copy  and  photos 
will  be  dispatched  to  the  Mercury 
by  air  mail. 

Several  other  New  England 

dailies  have  given  Mr.  Hymoff 
correspondent’s  credentials.  They 
include  the  Guy  Gannett  (Maine) 
Newspapers,  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 

Daily  Item  and  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Hymoffs  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Daily  Mercury  Editor 
David  Brickman  said  that  “recog¬ 
nition  of  small  dailies  for  purposes 
of  war  correspondence  is  an  asset. 
War  reporting  will  once  again  get 
down  to  the  local  grass  roots 
level.” 

Mr.  Hymoff  is  an  OSS  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  He  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  holds  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
Faculty  of  Political  Science.  He 
has  worked  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

With  the  Guerrillas 
On  North  Korea  Mission 

George  Barrett  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  able  to  tell  this 
week  a  first-person  “cloak  and 
dagger”  experience  with  Korean 
guerrillas  which  had  been  bottled 
up  by  the  U.N.  censorship  for  10 
months. 

When  the  lid  was  lifted  on  sto¬ 
ries  about  North  Koreans  engaging 
in  espionage  for  the  U.N.  forces, 
the  Times  man  revealed  how  he 
had  accompanied  a  group  of  guer¬ 
rillas  on  a  hazardous  mission. 

In  scrambling  over  rocks,  Mr. 


Freedom  Awards 
Are  Announced 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. — More  than 
600  awards,  netting  $100,000  to 
beneficiaries,  were  announced  by 
Freedoms  Foundation  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  ceremonies  here. 

The  list  of  “top  awards”  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  free¬ 
dom  included: 

Cartoons — Here  Ficklen,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News. 

Editorials — George  Magenheim- 
er,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal. 

Advertising — American  Oil  Co., 
Baltimore. 

Television — ^WPIX  {New  York 
News)  for  “Brundage  Crime  Re¬ 
port.” 

Barrett  related,  his  spectacles  fell 
off  and  shattered  and  a  bit  of  glass 
cut  his  eye.  So  thorough  was  the 
espionage  system,  however,  that  a 
medical  team  awaited  him  with 
a  well-stocked  first  aid  kit. 

When  word  came  to  their  ren¬ 
dezvous  that  the  guerrillas  had 
been  sighted,  Mr.  Barrett  made  a 
dash  across  paddy  fields  toward 
the  coast,  the  guerrilla  chief  ex¬ 
plaining  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hide  a  white  man  in  a  Korean  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  party  beat  the  Reds  to 
the  boats  and  returned  safely  to 
South  Korea. 

.Caught  Redfaced 

Richmond  —  Reporter  James 
Baker  had  his  day  off  when  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  prepared 
a  story  on  hand  signals  made  by 
Richmond  drivers. 

The  newspaper,  showing  that 
most  drivers  don’t  bother  to  give 
a  hand  signal  when  they  turn,  ran 
four  pictures  out  of  100  snapped 
at  random  on  a  downtown  inter¬ 
section. 

Three  were  pictures  of  driven 
making  various  arm  motions 
through  the  car  windows.  The 
fourth  was  of  a  car  turning  with¬ 
out  a  signal  of  any  kind. 

That  was  Baker’s  car.  His  wife 
was  driving. 

$3-$6  Raises  Given 
On  2  Detroit  Papers 

Detroit — Approximately  $171,- 
000  has  been  added  to  their  an¬ 
nual  payrolls  by  the  Detroit  Times 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  in  granting 
raises  of  from  $3  to  $6  per  week 
in  new  Guild  contracts. 

The  guild  units  voted  to  accept 
the  management  proposal,  with  re¬ 
troactivity  to  Jan.  27  for  about 
380  Times  employes  and  to  Feb. 
6  for  280  Free  Press  employes. 
The  increases  are  applied  to  mini¬ 
mum  scales. 

New  top  minimums  in  key  clas¬ 
sifications  at  the  Free  Press  are 
$65.64  for  stenographers,  $60.72 
for  telephone  operators,  $79.96  for 
outside  classified  salesmen,  $114.70 
for  reporters  and  photographers, 
and  $125.90  for  copyreaders,  tt- 
write  and  display  ad  salesmen. 
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MARGARET  M.  MERRICK 
Assistant  Personnel  Director 
Young  &  Rubicam 
“Eve  always  fell  the  advertising 
agency  field  offers  superb  opportu 
nities  for  bright,  personable  ant 
ambitious  women.  At  this  agency 
they  are  doing  publicity  and  radu 
publicity  and  radio  commercia 
writing,  copywriting,  space  ant 
time^  buying,  research,  radio  pro 
diiction  and  traffic  work.  All  ol 
them  started  in  secretarial  or  sta 
tistical  jobs.” 


advertising  executives.  They  must  have  talent, 
be  able  to  get  along  with  people  and  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  knowing  what  makes 
people  tick.  Then,  if  they  are  willing  to  *beat 
their  brains  out,  hraiw  by  brain,’  as  one  of  our 
art  directors  says,  there  simply  isn’t  any  limit 
to  where  they  can  go.” 


ISABELLE  SHAVER 
Assistant  Account  Executive 
Riithrauff  &  Ryan 

”1  definitely  think  there's  a  place 
for  women  in  advertising.  They 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  style 
and  good  taste  and  be  fully  aware 
of  women’s  interests.  Curiosity  and 
a  logical  mind  and  the  ability  to 
work  with  people,  I  think,  are  the 
best  assets  a  young  lady  can  have. 
I  recommend  a  retail  background 
for  all  those  entering  an  agency.” 
{Produced  by  James  L.  Callings) 


lAJanteJi  IJoung^  74Jo  men  for  M 

(They  must  hove  brains,  personality,  ambition,  and  curiosity) 


MARGOT  SHERMAN 


Vicepresident  and  Copy 
Group  Head 
McCann-Erickson 


“We’re  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  young 
people  with  brains  whom  we  can  train  into 
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Air  Force  Eases  Policy 
On  Civil  Area  Crashes 


By  James  L  CoUings 

The  Air  Force  announced  this 
week  that  it  has  revised  its  policy 
on  the  taking  of  plane-crash  pic¬ 
tures  by  press  photographers. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision,  AF 
officers  will  no  longer  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  “forbid”  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures  at  crash  scenes.  From  now 
on,  individual  cameramen  will 
have  to  shoulder  responsibility  for 
disclosing  classified  material. 

The  new  rules  were  brought 
about  at  the  request  of  both  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  protested  the  picture  blackout, 
and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee. 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the  free¬ 
dom  committee,  in  a  letter  to 
Brigadier  General  Sory  Smith,  AF 
director  of  public  information, 
praised  the  AF  for  its  cooperation 
in  effecting  the  change. 

‘A  Fancied  Right’ 

Mr.  Pope  had  stated  that  the 
former  rules  “ignored  civil  authori¬ 
ty  and  gave  to  the  military  a  fan¬ 
cied  right  to  declare  martial  law 
on  civilian  territory  by  issuing  or¬ 
ders  to  civilians.” 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  NPPA, 
which  came  in  response  to  the 
association’s  plea  for  better  work¬ 
ing  press  arrangements  (E&P,  Jan. 
19,  page  46),  the  general  said: 

“Since  America’s  first  warplane 
accident,  occasional  conflicts  have 
developed  between  the  working 
press  and  military  officials  at  the 
scene  of  the  calamity.  Misunder¬ 
standing  has  been  the  cause  of 
these  conflicts.  .  .  .” 

The  general  went  on  to  say 
that  he  felt  a  “workable  solution” 
could  be  made  between  the  press 
and  the  AF. 

He  enclosed  a  letter  which 
formed  the  basis  for  this  new 
policy.  Commanders  and  PIOs 
were  told  at  that  time  to  apply 
the  spirit  of  this  letter  without 
wafting  for  the  new  directive  is¬ 
sued  this  week. 

Violation’s  a  Felony 

Under  the  new  regulation,  the 
AF  can  still  control  completely 
the  taking  of  pictures  of  accidents 
on  its  installations,  but  off  the  in¬ 
stallations  the  service’s  legal  au¬ 
thority  is  restricted  “to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  consent”  for  photos. 

Information  officers  at  the  scene 
will  be  charged  with  determining  if 
any  classified  material  (bombsight, 
secret  gun,  and  so  on)  is  revealed 
to  the  cameras. 

If  so,  the  officer  has  the  right 
to  cover  or  remove  the  items  be¬ 


fore  pictures  are  allowed.  Of 
course,  if  nothing  is  exposed  that 
is  considered  classified,  the  cam¬ 
eraman  can  go  ahead  with  his 
pictures. 

The  regulation  states  that  if  the 
classified  material  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  or  removed,  the  officers  must 
withhold  consent  for  pictures.  Any 
photographer  who  willfully  vio¬ 
lates  this  rule  by  making  unauthor¬ 
ized  pictures  is  liable  to  a  felony 
under  a  federal  law  of  1948. 

Further,  if  after  being  warned 
not  to  make  pictures,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  goes  ahead  anyway,  the  AF 
officer  has  been  told  to  demand  the 
negatives.  If  the  cameraman  re¬ 
fuses  to  turn  them  over,  the  AF 
officer  has  been  notified  to  inform 
the  FBI. 

WHNPA  Contest  Winners 

These  are  the  winners  of  the 
White  House  News  Photographers 
Association  1951  contest.  The  an¬ 
nual  exhibit  opens  March  8  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Spot  News:  1 .  J ack  Lartz,  Post, 
and  C.  Ed  Alley,  United  Press 
Newspictures  —  a  co-award.  2. 
Henry  Rohland,  Post  3.  Lawrence 
Krebs,  Daily  News. 

Features:  1.  George  Danor, 
Star;  2.  Paul  Dennehy,  Times-Her- 
ald;  3.  Mark  Kauffman,  Life. 

Personality:  1  (and  grand- 
prize  winner)  William  C.  Allen, 
Associated  Press;  2.  Hank  Walker, 
Life;  3.  Byron  Rollins,  Associated 
Press. 

Scenic:  1.  James  Atherton, 
United  Press  Newspictures;  2.  Joe 
Roberts  National  Geographic. 

Presidential  Class:  1.  Bill  Al¬ 
len,  Associated  Press;  2.  Frank 
Cancellare,  United  Press  Newspic¬ 
tures;  3.  Mark  Kauffman,  Life. 

Sports:  1.  Hank  Walker,  Life; 
2.  Frank  Cancellare,  United  Press 
Newspictures;  3.  Berkeley  Payne, 
Times-Herald. 

Color:  1.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic;  2.  John  Fletch¬ 
er,  National  Geographic;  3.  Mark 
Kauffman,  Life. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

George  Yates,  chief,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  part-time  instructor 
in  the  city  police  photo  section, 
upon  act  of  the  city  council. 

James  Collins  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Piedmont  after  serving  more  than 
a  year  with  the  Marines. 

Mario  E.  Sarno  photo  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Connecticut  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
has  the  initials  of  the  National 
(Press  jPhotographers  Association 
on  his  car  plates. 


‘EASY  JOE’  (a  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Autopilot)  enabled 
Jeanne  Linder  a  Missouri  AP 
secretary,  to  handle  a  DC-3  for 
two  hours  of  banking,  diving  and 
climbing. 

Protests  Pierce 
AF  Secrecy  on 
Crippled  Plane 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Vigorous 
protests  by  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  over  Air 
Force  censorship  resulted  in  a 
crack  through  an  iron  curtain  of 
secrecy  here. 

For  almost  13  hours,  a  B-36 
bomber,  its  landing  gear  disabled, 
circled  over  San  Diego  as  repairs 
in  mid-air  were  attempted.  Not 
only  were  reporters  refused  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  local  Air  Force  rep¬ 
resentative,  but  they  were  banned 
from  the  municipal  airport,  Lind¬ 
bergh  Field,  where  fire  engines  and 
crash  equipment  stood  by. 

Reporters  were  kept  away  from 
the  control  tower  at  the  field  even 
after  it  had  been  secretly  decided 
(as  later  revealed)  to  bring  the 
plane  down  across  the  bay  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  field.  Not  even 
the  city  firemen  were  told  of  this 
change  in  plans. 

After  the  safe  landing,  the  Air 
Force  representative  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  crew  to  be  interviewed. 
Strong  protests  were  lodged  with 
Air  Force  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  it  was  announced 
that  the  local  representative  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  and  a  full- 
dress  news  conference  was  author¬ 
ized  with  the  crew. 

A  public  apology  was  made  later 
by  the  Port  Director  of  San  Diego, 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  air¬ 
port. 

Protests  of  the  newspapers 
against  the  censorship  were  based 
on  the  fact  that  all  San  Diego 
knew  the  bomber  was  crippled  be¬ 
cause  of  its  constant  circling  over 
the  city,  and  the  reporting  of  the 
dramatic  attempts  to  repair  the 
landing  gear  in  mid-air  was  not 
information  which  could  help  any 
enemies. 

■ 

Radio-TV  Press 

The  Radio  and  Television  Work- 
iifg  Press  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  was  formed  this  week 
with  Chester  F.  X.  Burger  of 
CBS-TV  News  as  temporary  chair¬ 
man. 


College  Grads 
Shun  Classified 
Pay  Too  Low 

Chicago — Classified  advertising 
departments  will  get  college- 
trained  people  when  newspapers 
can  show  journalism  schools  there 
is  a  “labor  market”  and  will  pay 
adequate  salaries  to  attract  college 
men  and  women  into  this  field. 

Such  was  the  summary  declara¬ 
tion  by  Earl  McIntyre,  Michigan 
State  College  journalism  profes¬ 
sor,  in  presenting  highlights  of  a 
personal  survey  at  the  15th  annual 
meeting  this  week  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

The  survey  revealed  that  clasa- 
fied  executives  thought  that  from 
one  to  four  courses  should  be  of¬ 
fered  in  classified  advertising  at 
journalism  schools.  The  200  or 
more  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
came  from  larger  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  average  paper  in  the 
study  is  in  the  62,900  circulation 
bracket. 

Among  the  statistics  presented 
was  the  average  age  of  classified 
salesmen — 33,  with  seven  yean’ 
experience,.  Average  age  of  womai 
in  classified  was  26  and  4.8  yean’ 
experience. 

Small  Turnover 
The  study  revealed  the  average 
years  as  manager  of  classified  to 
8.23;  average  years  in  classified, 
12.34;  average  years  in  advertising, 
publishing,  management,  16.12; 
average  turnover  in  year  for  men, 
.665;  for  women,  2.07. 

Twenty-one  classified  managers 
said  a  grade  school  graduate  can 
be  trained  to  the  job;  65  required 
high  school  graduates;  33  pre¬ 
ferred  junior  college  graduates, 
107  general  college  and  classified 
training;  and  45,  general  coU^ 
education,  plus  technical  training 
and  classified  experience. 

Salary  ranges  for  beginners  were 
reported  to  be  $33  a  week  for 
grade-school  graduates;  $36  for 
high  school  graduates;  $39.50  for 
junior  college;  $43  for  general  cd- 
lege;  $45  for  general  college  and 
technical  training;  $48  for  general 
college  and  practical  experience; 
$49  for  general  college,  specific 
training  and  experience. 

“We  can’t  sell  our  people  on 
classified  as  a  career  when  the  pay 
is  so  low,”  said  Professor  McIn¬ 
tyre. 

Professor  McIntyre  suggested 
that  ANCAM  begin  its  educational 
work  with  college  sophomores  to 
encourage  them  to  enter  the  classi¬ 
fied  field.  He  said  classified  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  taught  as  a  part 
of  management  courses.  He  urged 
classified  managers  to  increase 
their  advertising  revenue  in  order 
.  to  attract  college  graduates  at 
r  higher  salaries. 

E.  Derby  Howerton,  St.  Louit ' 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  was  chosfl 
.  as  the  new  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  CAMS. 
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TAXES  AND  MILITARY  COSTS  CONCERN  CARTOONISTS  AS  MARCH  IS  NEARS 


RISM6C0ST  or 
MOCERNARMS 


CAN  SPRING  BE  FAR  BEHIND? 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun*Times  Syndicate 


CLIFF  DWELLERS 


WHAT  A  WASTELINE! 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evaning  News 


J^ong,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 


Canadians  Ask 

^  ^  comment  concluded:  “We 

V^CIUtlOUS  VIOTV  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  continu- 
1  ing  strength  of  the  newspaper 
CjTI  rCn3©ir  lM@6ClS  business.  .  .  ,  Canadian  manufac- 
n  A  r  ^  ^  turers  have  confidence  in  the 

Canadas  newspnnt  producers  American 

H  publishers  to  cope  with  whatever 
he  ANPAs  forecas  of  needs  in  ^^nomic  problems  they  may  be, 
the  next  decade  too  literally.  or  future,  just  as  we  hope 

Formal  comment  on  the  study  publishers  feel  confident  that 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  newsprint  producers  will  continue 
entitled  “Newsprint  Now  and  in  jq  be  resourceful  in  providing 
the  Next  Decade,”  is  contained  in  supply.” 
a  document  given  to  directors  of  ■ 

the  American  Newspaper  Publish-  _  _  _ 
ers  Association  at  the  recent  con-  McCoimick  LeCIVeS 
ference  in  Montreal.  (E  &  P.  Feb.  Qn  Trip  tO  Africa 
lo^age  iz).  Chicago-CoI.  Robert  R.  Mc- 

The  pr^ucers  ernphasize  that  Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
the  ANPA  report  shows  poten-  publisher,  this  week  began  a 
ual  requirements  by  1960,  |ust  w  20.000-mile  flight  during  which  he 
the  Newspnnt  Associa  ion  showed  ^is  party  of  10  persons  will 
a  production  potential  of  6,977,-  continents  and  tour 

000  tons  by  1960  bm  a  p/anned  Central  and  North  African  cities 
production  of  6,161,000  tons.  Mediterranean  ports. 

“We  hope  it  will  be  realized,"  The  trip  is  Colonel  McCormick’s 
said  the  Canadians,  “that  it  is  not  fifth  overseas  flying  jaunt  since 
practicable  for  a  newsprint  manu-  1945.  He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
facturer  to  take  a  10-year  projec-  four  times  in  the  Tribune’s  con- 
tion  of  potential  newsprint  re-  verted  bomber. 


Political  Move  ^,“7“ 

I  ■ _  m  •  The  trustee  explained  that  a  sale 

l^lSCiCOmOCl  iri  was  desirable  because  the  newspa- 

Ma  ■  i.*  O  1  business  is  “a  hazardous  one” 

V/UlCmilCltl  ^CU0  constitute  a  proper 

_ _  A  .  A-  fust  investment.  Although  the  En- 

Cincinnati-  A  front-page  edi-  ^ad  net  earnings  of  $762,- 

eT'„'"  Sunday  Enquirer.  ^24  in  1951,  the  trustee  told  the 

.1  court  that  the  figure  had  dropped 

into  the  Times-Star  s  agreement  to  years  and 

Sri.rL'oS‘jroVci„3!:  »  n"- 

dates  at  the  November  election.  **  1  1  1  « 

The  transfer  (of  ownership)  Court  Upholds  Punitlve 


Our  choices  wilf  be  Te  sfrne  as  approximately  $21,000 
they  would  be  if  no  sale  were  im-  decision  put  the  actual  d 
pending.  to  the  Daily  News  at  $2,C 

“The  Enquirer  remains  free  in  Punitive  damages  at 
1952,  and  Hulbert  Taft  assures  us,  ^^9, 
thereafter  to  express  its  own  edi-  strikes  on  Feb.  14  of  last  3 
torial  views.”  " 

The  Times-Star  stock  is  held  in  Short  Mill  Strike 
Mrc”  trustees  being  Lufkin,  Tex. — A  strike 

nati'  '“"1  f union  papermakers  Feb.  1: 

Ralls  ruv  terru'pted  production  of  n< 

W  ls.  _ Cleveland;  Hulbert  Taft,  at  Southland  Paner  Mills 


ncreate 

1  order 
lies  *t 


THE  ADVERTISING  SUBVEY 

Papers  Are  Basic  Medium 
For  Frozen  Food  Firm 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  al-  Copy,  for  example,  is  short, 
ways  been  the  backbone  of  our  simple  and  stresses  one  idea  (see 
sales  program.  We  consider  it  a  cut).  Headline  is  given  attention 
basic,  potent  medium  in  reaching  value  through  use  of  bold  black 
the  consuming  public.”  type  and  is  aimed  directly  at  po- 

That’s  the  way  John  Walker,  tential  customers.  Layout  is  simple 
general  sales  manager,  Cedergreen  too;  makes  use  of  the  poster  tech- 


10  branch  offices  throughout  the 
nation  make  a  presentation  to  each 
distributor,  showing  him  and  his 
staff  exactly  what  they  can  expect 
from  Cedergreen  in  the  way  of 
advertising  support  for  the  next 
three  months.  Copies  of  this  pres¬ 
entation  in  brochure-form  are  then 
given  to  the  distributors’  salesmen 


44,781  Lines 
In  N.  Y.  Times 
Travel  Section 


Frozen  Pack  Corp.,  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  this  week  evaluated  news¬ 
paper  space  for  E  &  P. 

Cedergreen  is  a  good  example 
of  an  advertiser  with  a  limited 
budget  who  has  gotten  results 
using  small-space  consistently 
rather  than  large  ads  infrequently. 

It  also  points  up  the  necessity  of 
having  a  sound  basic  selling  plan 
built  around  one  medium  and  then 
sticking  to  it  to  achieve  maximum 
results  from  advertising. 

Sales  Through  Brokers 
Budget  for  this  west  coast  freez¬ 
er  of  vegetables  and  fruits  runs 
about  $100,000;  is  based  on  5% 
of  an  estimated  $2,000,000  retail 
sales  volume  through  brokers  sell¬ 
ing  to  some  30  local  distributors 
who  in  turn  sell  to  retailers 
throughout  the  U.S. 

The  firm’s  advertising  programs 
(via  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Wash.)  are  set  up  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  with  breakdown  of  expendi¬ 
tures  by  media  varying. 

“At  present,”  explained  Mr. 
Walker,  “newspapers  are  getting 
about  30%  of  our  total  outlay. 
But  by  spring  and  summer  they’ll 
be  getting  between  80%  and  90%. 
All  in  all.  I’d  say  Cedergreen’s  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspaper  space 
averages  out  at  about  55%.” 

Remainder  of  the  company’s 
advertising  dollar  goes  to  outdoor 
posters  (25%),  radio-TV  (20%) 
and  direct  mail,  dealer  aids,  trade 
publications  (5%). 

Three-Pronged  Strategy 
Specific  strategy  behind  Ceder¬ 
green’s  use  of  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Walker,  is  to  build 
brand  identification,  package 
recognition  and  consumer  appeal. 

Size  and  frequency  of  insertions 
vary  from  campaign  to  campaign 
but  are  always  consistent  for  any 
specific  promotion.  Normally, 
Cedergreen’s  technique  is  to  lead- 
off  a  campaign  with  large  ads  of 
around  1,000  lines;  drop  down  to 
200  to  300-line  insertions  for  the 
balance  of  the  drive.  Copy  runs 
every  week  in  primary  markets; 
every  other  week  in  secondary 
markets. 

Because  copy  space  is  limited 
and  must  therefore  fight  for  atten¬ 
tion  on  some  level  of  equality  with 
larger  ads  and  other  small-space 
advertisers  with  whom  it  com¬ 
petes,  Cedergreen  and  its  agency 
have  evolved  a  successful  format. 


nique:  a  single  thought,  a  simple 
illustration  of  the  product  with  life 
and  movement. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  Ce¬ 
dergreen’s  newspaper  copy  run  last 
spring  and  summer  was  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Excellence  by  the 
Seattle  Advertising  and  Sales  Club. 

“We  feel,”  he  told  E&P,  “that 
this  award  was  given  not  only  for 
the  quality  of  appearance  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  ads  but  also  for 
the  fact  that  this  particular  cam¬ 
paign  could  in  part  be  given  credit 
for  a  30%  sales  increase  enjoyed 
by  Cedergreen  over  the  previous 
period  a  year  ago.” 

Last  fall  and  winter,  this  West 
Coast  packer  used  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads  featuring  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  humorous  illustrations  of 
every  day  situations. 

Dealer-Backing 

Cedergreen  secures  dealer-back¬ 
ing  for  its  advertising  largely 
through  the  field  forces  of  its 
agency,  brokers,  and  distributors. 
Its  own  sales  force,  as  such,  does 
not  call  on  the  trade  and  therefore 
does  not  tie-in  with  the  firm’s 
newspaper  advertising.  Each  Ce¬ 
dergreen  distributor,  however,  has 
his  own  staff  of  salesmen. 

Prior  to  breaking  each  quarterly 
ad  campaign,  the  merchandising 
staffs  in  each  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs’ 

But  John  Dear,  we  con 
afford  the  movies  tonight . . . 
look  how  much  I've  saved  with 

»CIDEIGIEEN 


“A  basic,  potent  medium.” 


This  year  may  be  the  biggest  in 
foreign  tourist  travel  since  the  war, 
who  use  it  in  making  their  pitches.  Paul  J.  C.  Friedlander,  travel  edi- 
“Most  of  these  salesmen,”  ad-  lor  of  the  New  York  Times,  said  in 
mits  Mr.  Walker,  “seem  to  be  of  lead  article  in  the  New  York 
the  same  opinion  as  we  are:  news-  Times  International  Travel  Section, 
paper  advertising  should  be  the  Sunday,  Feb.  17. 
backbone  of  any  campaign,  but  The  volume  of  advertising  in 
should  be  backed  by  other  media."  ihe  section  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
Small  Co-op  Fund  tourist  and  travel  officials  abroad  . 

Cedergreen  maintains  a  small  making  their  strongest  bids  to 
cooperative  advertising  fund  which  a  larger  share  of  the  Amer- 

is  used  only  at  the  express  request  market.  Thrw  hundred 

of  the  local  distributor  and  only  seventy-five  advertisers  were 

after  the  firm  and  distributor  have  •'^Pi'^sented  in  the  64-page  maga- 
agreed  in  advance  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  spent  and  what  local 


zine-size  section  which  the  Times 
said  is  the  biggest  International 


retailers  are  to  participate.  The  SecUon  ever  published  hy 


distributor  is  then  responsible  for 
handling  its  operation  and  sub¬ 
mitting  proof  of  performance. 


newspaper.  Advertising  totaled 
44,781  lines. 

Advertising  included  a  full-page 


Apparently  Cedergreen  isn’t  too  Europe^  Travel  Corn- 

sold  on  co-op  advertising.  Siales  ™ssion,  six  pages  from  Great  Brit- 


Manager  Walker  puts  it  this  way: 
“We  feel  that  co-op  advertising  is 
too  often  regarded  as  an  increase 
in  net  profit  by  the  recipient.” 
Added  Other  Media 
Originally,  newspapers  were  Ce- 


ain,  four  pages  from  France,  three 
from  Italy,  two  from  Belgium,  one 
and  three-quarters  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  one  and  a  quarter  from 
Austria,  a  cooperative  page  from 
Scandinavia,  a  page  each  from 
Mexico  and  Yugoslavia,  almost  a 


dergreen  s  only  medium.  As  the  fuH  p^gg  froni  Israel,  and  half  a 
company  prospered  it  bmlt  other  page  from  Finland, 
promotion  around  it.  “We  started  other  outstanding  advertis- 

newspapers;  paduidly  dewl-  jgg  features  of  the  section  were  a 
additional  sales  volume  that  fuH-page  cooperative  advertisement 
enabled  o  ^ke  on  other  me-  by  104  members  of  the  American 


dia,”  Mr.  Walker  declared. 


fer  the  finest  advertising  medium 

««  tn  hv  tho  fJt  th.t  u,.  Guide,  a  56-page  tabloid  section. 


as  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  we 
devote  an  average  of  55%  of  our 
budget  to  newspaper  space,”  Mr. 
Walker  summed  up. 

“Newspapers  permit  complete 
picturization  of  the  product  along 
with  localizing  of  copy.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  on  our  schedule 


) 


Society  of  Travel  Agents,  and  ova 


One  advantage  that  Cedergreen  a  page  and  a  half  of  ads  for  stu- 
has  found  in  using  newspapers  is  dent  tours — first  promotion  of  its 
that  it  can  prepare  ads  for  mor-  ' 
tising  to  feature  local  copy  (usu¬ 
ally  a  retail  price)  to  give  each 
distributor  extra  support  in  his 
market. 

“We  believe  that  newspapers  of 


kind  ever  advertised  in  the  Times. 

56-Page  Travel  Guide 
In  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

The  18th  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  World  Travel 


will  be  published  Feb.  24.  This 
will  be  the  largest  Travel  Guide  in 
the  Tribune  series  and  will  feature 
a  four-color  cover  and  color  in¬ 
sert. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  | 
War  II,  the  governments  of  Japan 


are  cooperative  in  merchandising  Yugoslavia  are  advertising  to 

Cedergreen  campaigns  through 

mailings,  bulletins  and  displays  to  * 

the  trade.  We  at  Cedergreen  are  Lf,  O'LearV  Is  Cited 

great  believers  in  newspaper  ad-  n  ...  i  • 

vertising  as  the  backbone  for  any  Work  in  JvOreCI 

campaign  because  of  its  flexibility  Washington — M  a  r  i  n  e  First 

and  its  impact.  Lieutenant  Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary. 

“We  feel,”  Mr,  Walker  contin-  Jr.,  former  assistant  city  editor  of 
ued,  “that  one  of  the  best  im-  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  has 
provements  newspapers  could  won  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  out- 
make  in  their  services  to  adver-  standing  services  in  Korea, 
tisers  would  be  for  them  to  get  The  only  junior  Marine  officer 
their  merchandising  staffs  to  spend  to  receive  this  award  thus  far  u 
more  time  with  grocers  in  selling  the  Korean  conflict,  he  has  beM 
them  on  making  greater  use  of  co-  rotated  back  to  this  country  a®* 
op  ad  mats.  now  is  on  leave  at  his  home  hw- 

“Cedergreen  shall  continue  to  Lt.  O’Leary,  32,  was  cited  for 
use  newspaper  advertising,”  he  his  work  as  public  information  ot- 
concluded,  “as  the  foundation  of  ficer  for  the  First  Marine  Division  , 
all  of  its  advertising  efforts.  In  from  April  12,  to  December  l‘j 
fact,  we  are  planning  to  increase  1951.  He  was  a  Marine  cot^a 
our  expenditure  in  this  medium  correspondent  during  World  Wnr 
about  12%  over  last  year.”  11. 
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Summertime  is  salad  time...  and  these  platters  rate 

rave  notices!  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson  always 

sprinkles  a  liberal  amount  of  calendar  seasoning 

into  her  daily  Plain  Dealer  food  features.  Her  timely  buying 

tips  and  appropriate  menus  and  recipes  provide  a 

reliable  almanac  for  homemaking.  Throughout  Cleveland  and 

Northern  Ohio,  year  ’round  followers  of  these  home 

economics  columns  are  an  interested  audience  for  food 

advertisements  . . .  it’s  proved  every  day  in 

hundreds  of  mail  requests  for  recipe  reprints  and  menu  leaflets 
which  take  advantage  of  seasonal  food  values. 

The  Plain  Dealer  influences  the  buying  habits  of  its  readers.  Your 
advertisements  will  influence  these  loyal  readers  for  your  product. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaeo,  Loa  Angeles 

A.  S,  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Yes,  there  is  only  one 
newspaper  in  Akron,  but 
that  newspaper  reaches 
every  buyer. 

When  you  wish  to  in¬ 
fluence  Akron  buyers  to¬ 
ward  selecting  the  products 
you  have  for  sale,  remem¬ 
ber,  ONE  does  the  job  in 
Akron. 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
Story,  Brooks  Gr  Finley 
Not.  Rep. 


Lowry  Leaves 
Cox  Bureau  for 
Institute  Post 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Cox 
Newspapers,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Institute.  The  Director  of 
the  Institute,  with  headquarters  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  is  E.  J.  B. 
Rose,  formerly  of  the  Observer, 
London. 

Lester  Markel,  a  chairman  of 
the  executive  board,  said  Mr. 
Lowry  will  devote  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  research  studies  that 
the  Institute  has  begun  or  is  plan¬ 
ning.  He  will  also  edit  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  monthly  bulletin,  IPI  Re¬ 
port.  I 

Mr.  Lowry,  39,  has  been  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Cox  Newspapers — Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  since 
1947.  In  1948,  he  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  Washington 
correspondence.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

From  1942  to  1946.  he  was  a 
writer  in  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Washington,  consultant 
to  headquarters.  Army  Service 
Forces,  and  on  active  duty  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

■ 

Called  in  Crime  Quiz 

Topeka,  Kan. — U.  S.  Attorney 
Lester  Luther  said  he  will  call 
officials  from  the  Wichita  Beacon 
to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  on 
what  they  know  about  crime  in 
Kansas. 


\V.  McNeil  Lowry 


Men's  Wear  Guide 
Has  Color  Cover 

Chicago  —  “The  Natural  Look 
Around  the  Clock”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  color  cover  page  of 
the  Men’s  Spring  Apparel  Guide 
to  be  published  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  March  26. 

The  page  also  will  be  featured 
by  a  number  of  other  newspapers 
in  major  cities  as  a  cover  on  ^- 
cial  men’s  wear  sections.  Color 
mats  will  be  available  to  those 
newspapers  about  March  1,  Fred 
Shafer,  manager  of  the  Tribune’s 
advertising  service  department,  has 
announced. 

On  about  that  same  date,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Tribune  color  page 
will  be  mailed  to  approximately 
2,000  men’s  clothing  retailers 
throughout  Illinois  for  use  in  their 
Spring  men’s  wear  displays. 

The  Tribune’s  Men’s  Apparel 
Guide  will  include  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  men’s  clothing 
and  accessories  available  in  Chi¬ 
cago  stores,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Jim  Bascom. 


The  kind  of  feature  every  sports  editor 
needs  ...  a  new  NEA  column  with  appeal 
for  all  outdoorsmen,  written  by  experts 
from  FIELD  &  STREAM,  leading  U.  S. 
sportsman's  magazine  .  .  .  Twice-a-week, 
j  covering  hunting,  fishing,  dogs  .  .  . 

Another  NEA  dividend  at  NO  EXTRA  COST! 


NEW  for  '52  in  the 


FULL  SERVICE 


1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Judge  to  Give 
Lake  Charles 
Verdict  Soon 

Lake  Charles,  La. — ^A  verdict 
in  the  trials  of  five  local  news¬ 
papermen  charged  with  defaming 
16  public  officials  and  three  ad¬ 
mitted  gamblers  in  an  anti-gam¬ 
bling  crusade  is  expected  soon. 

Final  arguments  in  the  trials 
were  completed  Feb.  15.  District 
Judge  Bernard  Cocke  took  briefs 
under  advisement. 

The  newsmen,  all  of  the  Lake  , 
Charles  American  Press,  who  were  ’ 
indicted  last  August  and  tried  in 
December  on  a  total  of  14  counts 
of  defamation  are  Publisher 
Thomas  Shearman;  his  son,  Hugh 
Shearman,  co-publisher;  Mana^ng 
Editor  Kenneth  Dixon;  City  Editor 
James  W.  Norton,  and  Reporter 
Carter  George. 

Each  count  is  punishable  by  a 
$300  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 

Prosecutor  M.  E.  Culligan  con¬ 
tended: 

“They  didn’t  seem  to  worry 
about  what  the  law  is  in  getting 
information  —  they  threw  caution 
to  the  winds  and  made  no  attempt 
to  verify  records — criticism  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  truth." 

Defense  attorney  Clement  Moss 
countered  with  the  argument  that  . 
editorial  comments  and  criticisms  ’ 
bear  a  qualified  privilege  under  the 
defamation  laws  of  the  state  and. 
malice  must  be  proved  to  sustain 
defamation  charges. 

Before  the  arguments  opened, 
Mr.  Culligan  complimented  the 
wire  services,  out-of-town  news¬ 
men,  and  newspapers  distributed 
locally  for  their  “fair  and  impar¬ 
tial”  coverage  of  the  cases. 

A  jeering  crowd  of  about  1,000 
demonstrated  in  the  street  before 
the  newspaper  office  Tuesday  night 
for  hours  after  election  returns  in- 

Idicated  that  the  incumbent  sheriff, 
Henry  A.  Reid,  had  been  returned 
to  office. 

■ 

255  Boost  Revenue 
With  Price  Increases  S 

Half  of  the  506  newspapers 
that  reported  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion  prices  for  1951  realized  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  ranging  from  less 

than  1%  to  86%,  according  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  bulk  of  the  255  gaining 
revenue  were  in  the  10-20% 
brackets. 

The  ANPA  survey  covered  1.* 
153  dailies,  647  of  them  making 
no  change  in  rates.  Of  the  506 
putting  increases  into  effect,  H' 
reported  no  loss  in  circulation, 
and  44  of  these  had  losses  of  from 
1%  to  11%.  The  largest  group-- 
270 — had  a  loss  of  5%  or  less  and 
114  of  these  made  full  recovery. 

“No  recovery  of  loss”  was 
checked  by  65  of  the  270  papers,  V 
and  only  four  of  26  papers  that 
had  a  loss  of  from  5%  to  10% 
reported  similarly. 
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Another  Record  Month  for 


Jlnqutr^ 

2,770,000  lines 

This  is  a  gain  of  235,000  lines  over  January 
1951 — and  1951  in  itself  w  as  a  record  year  with 
total  advertising  hitting  36,894,000  lines  . . . 
a  leadership  of  6,735,000  lines  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  newspa|>er. 

Thus,  'I'llE  Inoliher  continues  its  record- 
breaking  growth  with  a  gain  in  January  nine 
times  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia's  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper. 

Media  Records  gives  the  true,  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  Inquirer  increases.  Such  increases 
can  come  but  from  one  source:  the  sales  suc¬ 
cess  of  advertisers.  To  reach  new  highs  in 
America's  3rd  market . . .  join  the  many  suc¬ 
cessful  advertisers  who  use  The  Inquirer. 

first- ty  an  B/er-widenin^  • 


linqutitr 

"RtllaJelpliIa  \nqu\fer 

Exclusiv  Adverfiang  Kepretentofiyei.  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232>  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
Dnve,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representofives;  FITZPATRICK 
4  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  ^oncisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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Advertising  Linage  7 
in  Philadelphia  ^ 
Newspaper  History!  ' 


Booms 


Business 


^liciHianuKrrald 


Flonda'&  Most 
Complete  Newspoper 


LONDON  LETTER 


produce  evidence  about  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  character  and  reputation  in 
mitigation,  even  if  those  facts  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  libelous  pas¬ 
sages. 

Under  the  bill,  both  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  would  be 
treated  as  “publication  in  perma¬ 
nent  form,”  and  thus  would  come 
under  the  libel  sphere. 

One  clause  would  tighten  the 
libel  law.  It  provides  that  in  cases 
of  slander  affecting  business,  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  official  reputation  the 
plaintiff  can  sue  without  proving 
or  alleging  special  damages, 
“whether  or  not  the  words  are 
spoken  of  him  in  relation  to  his 
calling.” 

'Freedom'  Test 
The  Times  was  acquitted  this 
week  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
British  election  law. 

The  Times  was  accused  of  carry¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  before  the 
October  2S  election  in  violation  of 
the  “Representation  of  the  People’s 
Act.”  That  act  prohibits  anyone 
but  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
representative  from  spending 
money  to  promote  the  individual 
then  prime  minister.  The  head-  ca^^ate’s  interests, 
line  above  said,  “Whose  finger  is  ^h*  advertisement,  inserted  by 
on  the  trigger?”  The  Labor  party  f  ^roup  of  tin  <»mpames,  was  a 
had  been  using  that  theme  in  'ong  financial  statement.  It  in- 
what  Conservatives  charged  was  eluded  a  plea  to  turn  the  Socialists 
an  effort  to  brand  Churchill  a 

“warmonger”  Justice  McNair  threw  the  case 

The  libel' action,  in  which  Mr.  T  court  on  the  ground  that 
Churchill  asks  an  unspecified  reasonable  jury  could  find 

amount  of  damages,  still  is  in  prep-  aimed  at  any 

aration  ticular  constituency.  The  law  does 

The  Evening  News  said  that  not  forbid  general  poUtical  propa- 
because  of  the  “unique  possibility”  Sanda,  he  said, 
of  a  prime  minister  undergoing  Agents  Get  Ax 

cross-examination  in  a  witness  box  Governmekt  press  offices  are 

^  coming  under  the  ax  in  the  Con- 

Goddard,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  administration’s  attempt 

T  ■!.  1  ejx  j-  j  make  Britain  pay  her  oVn  way. 

Libel  Changes  Studied  Tlje  central  Office  of  Informa- 

A  BILL  to  amend  the  British  tion,  which  handles  most  of  the 
lil^l  law  cleared  a  second  hurdle  government  handouts  and  places 
with  bi-partisan  support,  but  there  government  advertising,  will  suffer 
were  indications  that  some  sections  (jjg  heaviest  cut.  An  estimated  one- 
intended  to  aid  the  press  will  be  third  of  its  staff  will  be  fired,  about 
slightly  watered  down  before  final  400  people, 
approval.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Evening 

Thhe  bill  was  introduced  by  a  Standard  has  led  a  long  campaign 
Labor  party  member,  Harold  the  elimination  of  government 
Lever.  The  two  clauses  likely  to  press  officers, 
be  altered  are  those  which  would  '•  «  * 

broaden  the  definition  of  justifica-  jhe  Times  became  Britain’s 
tion,  and  make  an  apology  and  most  expensive  newspaper  Feb.  11 
correction  a  bar  to  libel  suits  for  when  its  price  was  raised  by  i 
damages  in  unintentional  defama-  penny  to  fourpence. 


Fireworks  Due 
In  Churchill's 
libel  Action 


^our  f^ocliedterj 


newspaper  advertising  pene¬ 
trates  the  A.B.C.  Trading 
Area  to  a  degree  unequalled 
other  of  the  nation’s 


in  any 

55  largest  markets,  except 
two  ...  In  fact,  to  a  degree 
not  equalled  by  many  great 
newspapers  in  their  A.B.C. 
City  Zones. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


Two  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 
Represented  by 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  .  New  York  .  Chicago  .  San  Francisco 


38,081,593  lines  sets  new  advertising  maili— Herald  is  6th  in  Nation! 


Milwoskc*  Jesraal 
Chicago  Tribnc 
Let  Aegeiet  Time, 

New  York  Timet 
Wotkiegfoe  Star 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

■oltimere  See 
Detroit  Newt 
Pkiiodelpkie  leqeirer 
Heettee  Ckreeieie 

(Medio  Recerdtl 


Gain  of  1,831,895  lines  over  1950  reflects  the 
continued  growth  of  Florida’s  Gold  Coast.  Our 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  man  can  tell  you  how  to  cash 
in  on  this  Gold  Coast  market  of  more  than  750,000. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

STORY  BROOKS  A  RNIEY,  Not.  R*p>.  A.  S.  GRANT,  Atlanta,  Affiliated  Stationi  WOAM,  WQAM-TM 
MIAMI  ~  An  International  Market 


Detroit  is  a  billion -dollars-a-y ear 
marketplace  for  food  products. 


It  ranks  second  in  food  retail  sales 
per  family  among  the  nation’s  top 
five  standard  metropolitan  areas. 


siness 


To  do  food  business  in  Detroit, 
you’ve  got  to  use  The  Detroit  News. 
Because  Detroiters  shop  The  News 
before  they  shop  the  stores,  it 
carried  3,166,619  lines  of  food 
advertising  in  1951  .  .  .  676,123 
LINES  MORE  THAN  BOTH  OTHER 
DETROIT  PAPERS  COMBINED! 


459,808 

lilgh#*!  w««lidoy  circwlotion  of 
•ny  DofroH  f>ow«popof. 


The  Detp 


it  New^ 


nighofti  Swfidoy  troding 
oroo  circwlotion. 

A,  i.  C  figvr—  foe  A^mooih  p«f«dd 
wtding  Sopiomhor  30^  V95I 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

owntrt  and  optralort  of  radio  stotioot  WWJ,  WWJ>FM,  WWJ*TV 


Wotforn  Off/cot;  JOHN  E.  lUTZ  Cd.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicog^  ^ 


Eoileni  Offices  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH 
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CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


“AL-Toona”  is  also  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  en- 
thtisiast.  If  you  ask  him 
pertinent  questions,  such 
as: — 

“Is  Altoona  one  of  the 
great  Railroad  Shop  Cen¬ 
ters?  Is  it  located  in  a  rich 
farming  area?  Is  it  a  spin¬ 
ning  and  knitting  mills 
center?  Is  it  an  expanding 
National  Radiator  Conqxany 
site.  Is  it  a  speedily  grow¬ 
ing  Industrie  area  with 
employment  AND  wages 
high?”  The  answers  would 
be  always  “YES.” 


TOONA 


Papers  Get  *High-Ball* 
On  Milwaukee  RR  Drive 


“Al”  is,  of  course,  many 
persons  in  one.  He  is  a 
symbol  of  all  the  busy,  pros¬ 
perous  and  enthxisiastic  in¬ 
dividuals  who  make  up  this 
market 

He  is  pimid  of  the  fact 
that  Altoona  is  the  flop¬ 
ping  center  for  a  trade 
area  within  a  45-mile 
radius,  is  the  natural  ship¬ 
ping  and  wholesale  distri¬ 
buting  point  and  is  a  $115,- 
000,000  Retail  Sales  market. 

When  evening  comes, 
“Al”  and  his  family  read 
their  favorite  Mnwos,  when 
there’s  a  no-hurry  time  to 
dig:est  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  news.  Does  The 
Mirbor  sustain  its  95.4% 
home  readership  record? 
THE  ANSWER  IS  “YES.” 

ALTOONA'S  (Pa.)  ONLY 
Evening  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Baaler 
Advertising  Manager 


Sltoona 

SlRtrror. 


A  TOTAL  OF  722  newspapers — 
215  dailies,  507  weeklies — 33  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  weekly  radio 
newscasts  over  24  stations  will 
carry  the  Milwaukee  Road’s  ad¬ 
vertising  (via  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Inc.)  for  ’52. 

The  campaign  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  passenger  series  and 
a  traffic-institutional  series.  The 
latter,  inaugurated  with  marked 
success  in  1951,  is  designed  to 
build  the  Milwaukee  railroad  as 
a  progressive  one  and  to  sell  its 
freight  and  passenger  service. 

Sport  Themes 

The  traffic-institutional  news¬ 
paper  ad  has  been  given  a  new 
and  effective  twist  by  the  use  of 
sport  themes. 

Each  ad  has  a  dominant  action- 
illustration  of  a  different  sport, 
suggesting  The  Milwaukee  Road 
is  a  champ  in  the  transportation 
field.  Ads  are  scheduled  to  run 
during  the  height  of  the  season 
of  each  particular  sport  or  at  the 
time  of  a  big  match  or  event. 

Newspapers  to  Spearhead 
Nedick's  Expansion  Plans 

Newspaper  space  will  spearhead 
a  program  of  national  expansion 
for  Nedick’s  96-link  chain  of 
“manually  operated,  quick-service 
vending  stores,”  according  to  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Mack,  president.  Nedick’s 
is  owned  and  managed  by  Nation¬ 
al  Phoenix  Industries  Inc.  of  which 
Mr.  Mack  is  also  president. 

Among  new  features  in  the 
Nedick’s  program  are  a  new 
orange  drink  to  be  sold  both  at 
Nedick’s  stores  and  through  retail 
grocery  stores  in  six-ounce  cans 
of  concentrate,  a  “lunch  pail”  for 
45c  to  70c,  marking  the  chain’s 
first  outgoing  delivery  service,  re¬ 
designed  store  interiors,  a  “Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth”  electric  fountain 
dispenser  designed  for  the  new 
orange  drink,  and  new  nylon  uni¬ 
forms  for  employes. 

Half-page  ads  (via  Weiss  &  Gel- 
ler,  Inc.)  in  major  dailies  were 
used  this  week  to  announce  the 
new  program  in  New  York  City. 

Peter  Paul  in  87  Comic 
Sections  with  Full-Color 

Newspapers  will  share  a  larger 
portion  of  Peter  Paul,  Inc.’s  ad 
expenditure  this  year,  according  to 
John  H.  Tatigian,  president  of  the 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  producer  of 
Mounds  and  Almond  Joy  coconut 
candy  bars. 

Already  scheduled  is  a  series  of 
full-color  insertions  in  87  Sunday 
comic  sections  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  30,000,000. 
This  will  be  supplemented  by  local 
r.o.p.  space. 


Fruehauf  in  200  Papers 
To  Spur  Truck  Sales 

Nearly  200  newspapers  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities  and  varied  trade  and 
general  interest  magazines  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Fruehauf  Trailer 
Co.  to  promote  Fruehauf  all-steel 
truck  bodies. 

A  series  (via  Allman  Company, 
Inc.),  which  is  being  used  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis,  fea¬ 
tures  four  196-line  ads.  List  of 
newspapers  includes  31  Fruehauf 
factory  branch  cities,  all  cities  of 
25,000  or  more,  and  cities  having 
Fruehauf  resident  salesmen. 

Royal  Promotion  Carpet 
Spread  for  'African  Queen’ 
An  unprecedented  development 
in  media  concentration,  promotion 
cooperation,  and  point  of  sale 
stimulation  was  launched  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  last  week  by  four 
comp>eting  national  newspaper 
supplements,  American  Weekly, 
Parade,  Pictorial  Review  and  This 
Week,  in  conjunction  with  United 
Artists  Corp.’s  new  film  “The  Af¬ 
rican  Queen.” 

Representatives  of  the  four  sup¬ 
plements  outlined  possibilities  of 
the  promotion  to  UA  sales  staffs 
across  the  country.  Out  of  a  total 
$400,000  ad  budget  scheduled  for 
the  new  film,  $100,000  will  be 
concentrated  in  full-color,  full- 
page  inserts  in  the  four  supple¬ 
ments. 

National  Credit  Card 
Tests  Papers  in  March 
National  Credit  Card,  Inc.,  a 
Portland,  Ore.,  business  which  has 
representation  in  Canada  and 
Honolulu  as  well  as  among  the 
western  states,  will  undertake  its 
first  extensive  promotion  with  a 
test  campaign  (via  Ray  Carr  Or¬ 
ganization)  in  Colorado  in  March. 

Campaign  will  be  built  around 
a  two-color,  1,000-line  ad  in  the 
Denver  Post  of  March  3.  A  two- 
piece  mailing  to  10,000  selected 
Colorado  residents  will  follow  the 
ad  within  a  few  days. 

Depending  on  results  obtained, 
similar  drives  will  be  undertaken 
later  in  main  population  centers 
served  by  National  Credit  Card 
member  establishments. 

Newspapers  Exclusive 
;  Medium  for  Packers  Soap 
Newspapers  will  be  used  ex- 
•  clusively  by  Packers  Tar  Soap, 
Inc.,  Mystic,  Conn.,  according  to 
'  Frank  S.  Kent,  president  of  Tracy, 
Kent  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Mys- 
’  tic’s  newly  appointed  advertising 
agency. 

[  A  new  deodorant  soap.  Charm, 
will  be  marketed  and  advertised  in 


several  areas  in  the  East  by  tho  ' 
82-  year-old  manufacturers  of  tat 
soaps  and  shampoos,  Mr.  Kent  re 
vealed.  i 

Bell  in  Lenten  Drive 

To  expand  demand  beyond  its 
normal  seasonal  range,  the  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Bell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  again  promoting  Bell's  Season¬ 
ing  and  ^ll’s  ready  mixed  stuffing 
in  special  newspaper  ads  through¬ 
out  Lent.  Beginning  Feb.  28,  ads 
(via  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.)  featur¬ 
ing  both  products  will  run  weekly 
in  15  newspapers  in  12  major 
markets. 

3-Product  Promotion  ^ 

National  Macaroni  Institute 
in  cooperation  with  Associated 
Blue  Lake  Green  Bean  Canners, 
Inc.,  and  the  California  tuna  in¬ 
dustry,  on  March  1  will  open  a 
two-month,  three-product  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 

Described  in  all  advertising  as 
the  Winner  Dinner  combination, 
the  unbranded  product  promotion 
will  feature  macaroni,  green  beans 
and  canned  tuna.  TJu-ee-hundred 
line  newspaper  ads  will  be  used. 

'Coffee-Break' 

Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau's 
forthcoming  1952  ad  program 
will  spearhead  the  theme, 
“Take  time  out  for  coffee!  Give 
yourself  a  coffee-break — and  get  ) 
what  coffee  gives  you!!”  Supple¬ 
ments  will  be  used. 

Capitol  Airlines 

Capital  Airlines,  Inc.,  will  in¬ 
vest  $900,000  of  a  total  of  $1,500,- 
000  appropriation  in  125  on-line 
papers  during  1952. 

■ 

Store  Uses  PR  Ad 
To  Make  Sale  Success 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Over  $44,000 
in  sales  the  first  day  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  vital  public  relatiou 
job  resulted  from  two  recent  ads  in 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press.  A  complete  sell-out  of  $143,- 
000  worth  of  men’s  and  women's 
apparel  was  effected  in  nine  days  . 
with  follow-up  ads.  * 

The  public  relations  ad  job  ^ 
undertaken  to  handle  a  sale  clo^ 
out  the  apparel  development  with¬ 
out  creating  the  impression  that 
the  company — Cardozos — was  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business.  A  full-page 
“Operation  Expansion”  ad  was  run 
several  days  in  advance  of  * 
double-truck  close-out  ad. 

■ 

New  Firm  Nome 

San  Francisco — ^A  chan^  i» 
name  from  Keenan  and  Eickd- 
berg  to  Keenan,  Hunter  and  Dk- 
.  trich  is  announced  by  the  Coast 
representatives  firm  with  offices  in 
I  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelei 
,  Officers  me  W.  Hubbard  Keenan, 

.  president;  George  G.  Dietrich,  Ir^ 

;  and  John  W.  Bannister,  vicepresi*  , 
dents;  Maxwell  J.  Hunter,  seciv 
,  tary-tremurer,  and  Laura  Mtff- 
I  taugh,  assistant  secretsuy. 
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STUDY  &  REPORT  of 

SEATTLE 

NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATIONS 

DUPLICATIONS 


DAILY 

ABC  CITY  ZONE 

SUNDAY  ANALYSIS 
SHOWS  SIMILAR 
RESULTS 


THE 

SEATTLE 

TIMES 
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.7%  01  All 
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1 
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THIRD  STUDY  AGAIN  PROVES  SEATTLE  TIMES'  LEADERSHIP 


In  Seattle’s  A.  B.  C.  zcxie  of  544,^45  people,  The 
SEATTLE  TIMES  is  the  accepted  newspaper  in. 8  out 
of  10  homes. 

This  year — as  in  previous  years — the  1952  Study 
and  Report  of  Seattle  Newspaper  Circulations  and 
Duplications  shows  why  consistent,  frequent  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  SEATTLE  TIMES  alone  sells  the  rich,  busy 
Seattle  market  for  advertisers. 

Ask  your  local  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  complete  printed  report  showing  the  daily 
and  Sunday  study  of  Seattle  newspaper  circulations 
and  duplications  in  1952,  as  well  as  1948  and  1950. 
Or  write  Advertising  Manager,  SEATTLE  TIMES, 
Seattle  11,  Washington. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 


Thit  1952  study — like  its  predecessors  in  1948 
and  1950— was  conducted  by  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized,  Independent  firm  of  research  consultants— 
Don  E.  Clark  II  and  Associates  who  employed  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  methods.  The  sample  was  designed 
by  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  Director  of  Joumolislic 
Studies,  Stanford  University. 


ML.  toMt 

0)C  Seattle  Qimes  mtm 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Phrase  *Ttvo-Gun  Man* 
Found  Not  Libelous 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Under  the  head,  “Prentiss  Sher¬ 
iff  Forced  to  Draw,”  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Daily  Journal  told  of  a 
shooting  that  brought  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  against  this  newspaper. 

’’Boonesville  —  (Special)  — 
Prentiss  County  Sheriff  Sale  Mar¬ 
tin  was  called  into  a  situation 
Thursday  about  noon  where  he 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  the 
fearless  role  of  a  frontier  marshal 
and  shoot  it  out  with  a  ‘two-gun’ 
Prentiss  Countian.  When  the  sher¬ 
iff  arrived  the  man  dressed  in  his 
underclothes  fled  to  the  barn 
where  he  had  stored  a  case  of 
beer." 

Publisher  Wins 

It  was  not  made  clear,  observed 
the  appellate  court,  whether  his 
seeking  refuge  in  the  bam  was  in 
the  interest  of  himself  or  of  his 
stores  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  trial  court  in  favor  of  the 
publisher. 

“We  cannot  lend  assent  to  a 
contention  that  one  designated  as 
a  ‘two-gun  man’  or  who  is  alleged 
to  have  threatened  to  shoot  him¬ 
self,  members  of  the  whole  family 


and  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
has  been  charged  with  a  crime.” 

The  two-gun  man  also  main¬ 
tained  that  the  publication  had  in¬ 
jured  him  in  his  business.  Of  this 
phase  the  court  held  that  while  a 
publication  may  be  libelous  if  it 
tends  to  injure  another  in  his 
trade,  business  or  profession,  any 
recovery  must  be  for  special  dam¬ 
ages  actually  incurred  by  reason 
of  the  publication  and  not  such 
general  damages  as  a  jury  might 
impose  for  a  derogatory  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  character  which  does 
not  charge  an  indictable  offense. 

“Business”  Defined 

“Sheffield  was  a  farmer.  There¬ 
fore  the  publication  to  be  per  se 
libelous,  must  be  such  as  would 
tend  to  injure  him  in  his  business 
of  farming.  In  view  of  the  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  every  adult 
male  has  some  business,  a  con¬ 
trary  view  would  operate  to  make 
one  absolutely  liable  for  any  state¬ 
ment  which  diminished  the  per¬ 
sonal  esteem  in  which  another  is 
held.” 

Another  situation  of  this  same 


THIS 
MARKET 
REQUIRES  NO 
"GUIDED"  PROVING- 
GROUND 

The  Air  Force  has  long-range  proving  grounds  for 
guided  craft,  in  Use  South,  coi'cring  thousands  of  miles,  flitting 
a  given  target  is  the  purpose.  It  is  uninterestingly  true  that  some 
markets,  now,  after  proven  value,  need  no  special  statistical 
**Proznng.*’ 

The  Kingsport  advertising  ‘*tarpct,'*  nith  its  remarkable  Trade 
Area  of  vgr,dfc,  its  electphed  farms,  its  great  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  industries,  and  its  high  per-capita  buying  pozver,  has  firmly 
established  its  integrity,  as  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  a 
prosperous  SoiUh.  And,  in  a  like  manner,  these  individualistic 
newspapers  guide  ** National**  unerringly  to  the  right  people  in 
the  right  places. 

TENNESSEE  —  Evening  -  Morning  -  Sunday 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering 
Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mass. 


character  arose  several  years  ago 
when  American  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  Delaware,  published  an  artist’s 
sketch  of  a  man  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  his  home  with  a 
lighted  cigarette  in  one  hand  and 
a  smoking  revolver  in  the  other. 
Under  the  picture  was  the  com¬ 
ment,  “A  smile  upon  his  lips  and 
a  manifestly  indifferent  and  inhu¬ 
man  expression  on  his  face.” 

Killed,  as  Threatened 

This  sketch  was  coupled  with 
a  story  that  the  man  had  received 
a  telephone  message  from  his 
wife’s  friend  who  had  threatened 
him  with  a  beating,  to  which  he 
had  responded  that  if  this  friend 
of  his  wife  came  to  his  home  he 
would  “keep  a  date  with  death.” 
The  friend  of  the  wife  came  and 
was  shot  as  he  walked  up  the 
front  steps  onto  the  porch  of  the 
house. 

The  man  who  did  the  shooting 
and  who  was  portrayed  in  this 
item  based  his  libel  action  entirely 
on  the  published,  “Corbett  told 
him  that  if  he  came  he  would  be 
keeping  a  date  with  death.” 

The  Delaware  court  held  in  this 
instance  as  did  the  Mississippi 
court  in  the  more  recent  case,  that 
the  publication  was  in  itself  nei¬ 
ther  defamatory  nor  libelous. 

Not  Libelous 

“It  is,  of  course,  libelous  in  it¬ 
self  to  charge  one  with  having  un¬ 
lawfully  caused  the  death  of  an¬ 
other,”  said  the  court,  “but  it  is 
not  libelous  in  itself  to  impute 
that  one  killed  another  where  the 
expressions  used  are  not  such  as 
to  import  the  commission  of 
criminal  homicide.” 

A  person  may  be  grossly  libeled 
and  as  effectually  exposed  to 
hatred,  ridicule  and  contempt  by 
a  picture  as  by  written  language. 
But  here  again  it  is  the  province 
of  the  court  to  determine  by  the 
inspection  of  the  picture  whether 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  it 
is  justified.  An  inspection  of  this 
picture  does  not  disclose  “A  smile 
upon  his  lips,”  nor  a  “Manifestly 
indifferent  and  inhuman  expres¬ 
sion  upon  his  face,”  whatever  ex¬ 
pression  theje^rtay  be. 

The  picture  is  not  a  caricature 
which  by  exaggeration  suggests 
clearly  a  concrete  concept.  There 
is  no  betrayal  of  exultation  or 
malevolence.  The  smoking  of  a 
cigarette  does  not  indicate  calm¬ 
ness  necessarily.  Nervous  tension 
is  indicated  as  well,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  drawing,  the 
author  of  this  action  cannot  by 
innuendo  interpret  it  as  a  portray¬ 
al  of  “a  calloused,  merciless  in¬ 
human  and  degenerate  person,”  as 
claimed  in  the  action. 

Sues  for  Arrest  Stor> 

A  Missouri  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  the  story  that,  “Sheriff  Mar¬ 
shal  Patterson  arrested  Fred  Smith, 
camped  in  a  tent  ten  miles  north 
of  Augusta  on  White  River.  Smith 
is  wanted  at  Kennett,  Missouri,  for 
killing  old  man  F.  E.  Porch,  the 
incentive  being  robbery.  The  State 
of  Missouri  offered  $300,  the 
county  $200  and  the  citizens  of 


Malden  $600  for  Smith’s  arrest. 
Smith  does  not  deny  being  the  man 
wanted  but  claims  he  did  not  do 
the  killing.” 

Smith  sued  the  publisher  for 
libel  and  in  the  decision  in  favor 
of  this  newspaper  the  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  gave  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  law  held  con¬ 
trolling  in  the  recent  Mississippi 
case  and  the  boundary  line  within 
which  the  published  story  of  a 
crime  is  not  a  libel. 

“The  publication  of  the  fact 
that  one  has  been  arrested  and 
upon  what  accusation,  is  not  ac¬ 
tionable  if  true.  But  a  newspaper 
has  no  greater  justification  for  the 
publication  of  defamatory  matter 
than  pertains  to  a  private  person. 
The  defense  against  an  action  for 
writing  or  saying  of  one  that  he 
has  been  arrested  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  charge  is  that  the  fact  is  true. 

“But  if  to  this  fact  there  is  added 
by  way  of  comment  words  which 
amount  to  an  accusation  that  the 
charge  is  true  or  comment  which 
assumes  the  guilt  of  the  person 
arrested,  by  headlines  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  mere  fact  that  the  person 
was  arrested  upon  the  charge 
stated  is  no  justification  for  words 
imputing  guilt.” 
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N.  Dakota  Preprint 
Service  Continues 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  —  While 
some  weekly  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  U.  S.  are  faced  with  the 
discontinuance  of  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  preprint  service  on 
March  29,  North  Dakota  editors 
are  assured  of  continued  ready- 
print  service  from  Conrad  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  here. 

Since  1924  the  Conrads  have 
supplied  smaller  papers  with  pre¬ 
printed  inside  pages. 

Associated  Newspapers  original¬ 
ly  covered  only  18  papers  in  the 
Bismarck  vicinity.  Local  met- 
chants  contracted  for  advertising 
on  a  term  basis.  In  1928  a  similar  } 
service  was  set  up  out  of  Minot, 
100  miles  north  of  Bismarck,  and 
operated  by  E.  J.  Conrad,  founder 
and  still  president  of  the  company. 

Papers  throughout  North  Da¬ 
kota  were  served  out  of  Bismarck 
after  1928  when  the  Minot  oper¬ 
ation  was  discontinued.  At  one 
time  just  before  the  war  87  North 
Dakota  papers  were  included  in 
Associated  Newspapers.  The  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  curtailed  the  ac¬ 
tivity  to  30  or  40  newspapers. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  as  many  users 
will  be  added  as  can  be  handled 
with  the  Conrad  facilities,  but  the 
operation  will  continue  to  be  Bin' 
ited  to  North  Dakota. 


Drops  Monday  Edition 

Ranger,  Tex. — ^The  Daily  Times 
has  dropped  its  Monday  edition  to 
conserve  newsprint. 
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cities  in  the  United  States*  have  Sunday 
newspapers  with  larger  circulations  than  the 


Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


. . .  more  than  615,000 

in  the  Upper  Midwest 


* 

New  York 
Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


MORNINO  AND  SUNDAY 


MORE  THAN  615,000  SUNDAY  •  485,000  DAILY 

Jdtn  Cowles,  Prtsident 
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Better  Product 
Needed  to  Meet 
Competition 

CoLUMBu,  Mo.  —  “Tomorrow’s 
newspapers  must  be  better,”  J.  W. 
West,  general  manager  of  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News, 
told  the  Missouri  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic  here  Feb.  10.  “The 
purpose  of  the  best  typography  is 
to  make  it  easier  on  the  reader. 
If  you  have  a  better  product  you 
will  be  in  an  improved  competi¬ 
tive  position,”  he  said. 

Mr.  West  said  he  is  disturbed 
by  the  question:  “At  what  point 
do  we  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
advertising  market?”  His  answer: 
“When  the  cost  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement  reaches  the  height 
that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  for 
the  merchant  to  use  it  then  the 
business  goes  to  a  competitor.” 

Hence  his  admonition  that  news¬ 
papers  must  be  better:  “In  seek¬ 
ing  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar,  we  must  make 
our  newspapers  better  looking  and 
easier  to  read.  We  must  admit  that 
most  of  the  better  edited  national 
magazines  are  of  equal  quality 
whereas  all  newspapers  wi^in  a 
given  circulation  bracket  are  not 
equally  good.” 

Mr.  West  said:  “If  your  home¬ 
town  merchant  is  insisting  on  prac¬ 
tices  which  bring  about  higher 
manufacturing  costs  with  no  in¬ 


crease  in  productivity  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  then  it  is  your  job  to 
help  him  out.  Neither  of  you  can 
tolerate  wasteful  practices. 

“We  need  many  improvements 
in  our  service  to  merchants.  In 
non-competitive  situations  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to 
give  merchants  even  greater  serv¬ 
ice  than  if  the  combination  papers 
were  competitive. 

“There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  personal  attention  to  small 
advertising  accounts — which  has 
been  justified  by  some  newspapers 
by  the  higher  rate  charged  the 
small  advertiser — but  there  should 
be  some  high  level  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  the  larger  accounts 
also. 

“After  all,  the  larger  accounts 
represent  the  bulk  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  usually  are  the  accounts 
on  which  you  make  the  least 
profit,  but  by  the  same  token  they 
furnish  the  daily  bread  and  butter 
and  any  wasteful  practices  in¬ 
dulged  in  through  manufacturing 
these  ads  will  greatly  affect  your 
future.” 

He  urged  all  salesmen  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  type  and  display. 

“In  a  competitive  city  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  and  its  use  can  be 
an  effective  sales  aide.  The  aver¬ 
age  merchant  does  not  have  time 
to  become  a  type  expert.  He’s  too 
busy  with  inventories,  mark-ups, 
mark-downs,  and  receivables  to 
spend  much  time  worrying  about 
type.  That’s  where  you  can  help 


him.  Type  is  your  business  and 
you  can  prove  a  great  help  to 
your  local  businessman.  If  you 
know  type  and  your  competitor 
doesn’t — then  you  are  way  ahead 
of  your  competition.” 

■ 

Lindsay  Gives  Pattern 
For  Papers  of  Future 

Ann  Arbor — ^Hope  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  American  newspapers  would 
seek  to  reduce  the  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  for  their  readers  was  ex¬ 
pressed  here  Feb.  13  by  Edward 
Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review  in  ad¬ 
dressing  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  students. 

There  were  too  many  long 
stories  and  too  much  speculation 
in  today’s  newspapers,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  said.  “It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  future  American  news¬ 
papers  would  contain  more  solidly 
written  short  stories,  containing 
all  of  the  facts  that  make  them 
meaningful  to  readers.” 

He  warned  against  permitting 
journalism  education  to  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  trade  school  character¬ 
istics  with  too  much  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  techniques. 

■ 

Radiophones  Added 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  The  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  have  in¬ 
stalled  two-way  radiophone  service, 
using  FM  equipment,  to  speed 
news  coverage  through  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 


K.  C.  Star  Has  f 
'Best-Seller'  in 
New  Brochure 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Public  In¬ 
terest  in  a  newspaper  and  how  it 
operates  has  caused  the  Kansas 
City  Star  to  issue  a  booklet  in 
four  colors  on  slick  paper  which 
tells  the  story  in  non-technical 
style. 

Planned  originally  to  replace  a 
brochure  which  was  given  to  vis¬ 
itors,  one  of  several  issued  through 
the  years,  the  demand  for  the  • 
booklet  has  resulted  in  a  much 
wider  distribution.  The  original 
printing  of  28,000  copies  is  being 
depleted  by  mailings  to  schools  of 
journalism,  public  schools,  U- 
braries,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  newspapers. 

The  40-page  booklet  was  a  staff 
project,  edited  by  John  W.  Colt, 
news  editor.  H.  J.  Haskell,  editor 
of  the  paper,  contributed  most  of 
the  historical  references  from  his 
experience  of  52  years  on  the  staff. 
Vernon  Hampton,  art  department 
chief,  supervised  the  illustrations, 
which  include  color  drawings  of 
his  own  and  many  sketches  by 
Frank  Miller. 

The  black  and  white  photogra¬ 
phy  was  by  Earl  Hense,  head  pho-  i 
tographer.  Composition  and  make-  ^ 
up  were  done  at  the  Star  but  the 
btxxrhure  was  printed  elsewhere. 


BECAUSE  THE  OREGONIAN 
PAYS  OFF  BIGGEST  with  more 
women  at  the  cash  register,  277 
advertising  grocery  stores  use 
The  Oregonian  every  week 
against  the  2nd  paper's  229. 
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MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT... 

BY  MORE  GROCERS  .  . . 

TO  MORE  READERS  IN 

the  0reQonian 

^  PORTIANO,  ORICON 
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1950 


1949 


Every  year  we're  growing  more 


From  326  ads  in  1949  to  601  ads 
in  1951  . . .  that’s  how  advertisers 
have  been  increasing  the  selling 
power  of  their  advertising  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  with 
R.O.P.  color. 

With  a  brand  new  press  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  print  news- 
color  and  more  pages  of  it  —  a 
12 -unit  Goss  “Headliner”  —  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  now  have 
unsurpassed  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  of  advertisers 
for  1,  2  and  3  colors  in  their  daily 
and  Sunday  R.O.P.  advertising. 

1952  will  be  our  most  color-full 
year  yet! 


l^On&f  Sufuioif  Aloijfa^irte 
^  a of  2 


CIRCULATION 

Sunday  2  6 1  #  4 

Dally  aka  a 
Combined 


No  outside  Sunday  supplement 
touches  so  much  as  2%  of  the 
Oklahoma  market.  The  Sunday 
Mag'azine  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
is  read  in  an  average  of  3  out  of 
5  urban  homes  in  Oklahoma. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Accrediting  Decision 
May  Affect  ACEJ  Plans 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Star  Salesgirl 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — A  co-  j 
ed  majoring  in  journalism  at 
West  Virginia  University, 
Deanie  Fleming  of  Keameys- 
ville,  has  emerged  as  the  year’s 
top  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Daily  Athenaeum,  student 


A  C  E  J  ’  s  accrediting  program 
may  be  headed  for  trouble.  Ex¬ 
pected  soon  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  is  a 
decision  which  might  ban  accredi¬ 
tation  in  most  of  the  special  fields 
of  higher  education.  That  would 
include  journalism  education. 

While  the  commission  is  not  yet 
ready  to  announce  its  conclusions 
and  program,  there  is  indication  it 
may  abandon  “segmentary”  ac¬ 
creditation,  except  perhaps  in 
medicine,  law,  and  a  few  others, 
in  favor  of  institution-wide  accred¬ 
iting  by  regional  associations. 

Moratorium  in  Effect 
The  ACEJ  program  of  accedit- 
ing  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  which  itself  was  re¬ 
fused  accreditation  because  of  an 
accrediting  moratorium,  would 
then  not  only  be  without  official 
status  in  higher  education,  but,  if 
continued,  would  be  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  commission’s  de¬ 
cision. 

Whether  ACEJ  could  continue 
its  present  program  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  uncertain. 

The  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  is  an  organization 
representing  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Association  of 
American  Universities,  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Urban  Universities,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities. 

It  was  established  in  1950  to 
“study  and  investigate  present  ac¬ 
crediting  practices.”  Specifically, 
its  job  was  to  pass  judgement  on 
the  more  than  300  accrediting 
agencies  in  the  various  special 
fields  which,  according  to  many 
university  presidents,  had  taken 
the  administration  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  out  of  their  hands. 

Charges  Being  Studied 
Moreover,  it  was  charged,  the 
accrediting  agencies  were  seeking 
conformity  to  rigid  definitions  of 
physical  facilities,  urging  dispro¬ 
portionate  expenditures  for  select¬ 
ed  programs,  demanding  standard¬ 
ized  educational  practices,  impos¬ 
ing  on  educational  programs  the 
judgements  of  professional  groups, 
and  so  on. 

Preamble  to  the  commission’s 
constitution  and  by-laws  says, 
“Non-compliance  with  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  accrediting  agencies  not 
only  endangers  the  welfare  of  the 
institutions,  but  also  penalizes  the 
students  who,  because  of  the  non- 
accredited  status  of  their  institu¬ 
tions,  are  barred  from  service  to 
society.” 

In  1951  the  commission  adopted 
the  principle  that  “Whatever  ac¬ 
creditation  at  this  time  is  deter¬ 


mined  to  be  necessary  should  exist 
primarily  as  a  stimulus  to  institu¬ 
tional  growth  and  development 
rather  than  be  merely  a  standardi¬ 
zation  based  upon  minimum  cri¬ 
teria. 

“The  National  Commission  on 
Accreditating  believes  this  objec¬ 
tive  can  best  be  attained  when  the 
accrediting  plan  is  controlled  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  when  the  accrediting  proce¬ 
dures  are  directed  toward  examin¬ 
ing  the  college  or  university  on  an 
institution-wide  basis. 

Institution  Basis  Favored 
“Since  the  regional  accrediting 
associations  created  by  the  large 
majority  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  have,  through 
their  representatives  expressed  a 
willingness  to  consider  undertaking 
a  more  comprehensive  program  of 
accreditation,  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accreditating  will 
work  toward  placing  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  accrediting  in  high¬ 
er  education  upon  these  associa¬ 
tions. 

“The  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  will  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  have  those  agencies  which 
now  deal  with  segments  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  associations,  and 
reduce  or  eliminate  their  direct  ac¬ 
crediting  relationships  with  the 
colleges  and  universities.” 

At  its  meeting  last  month  the 
commission  seemed  ready  to 
“eliminate,  as  far  as  possible  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  accrediting 
functions  of  the  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  which  deal  with  segments  of 
our  programs.” 

Previously  all  accrediting  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  special  fields 
had  been  classified  into  four 
groups: 

4  Accrediting  Groups 
Organizations  having  a  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  society,  which  legal  in¬ 
volvements  might  take  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  time  to  work  out;  those 
organizations  which  could  turn 
their  attention  to  professional  de¬ 
velopment  immediately;  those 
which  are  honor  societies  with  ac¬ 
crediting  connotations;  and  a 
group  of  agencies  “which  would 
not  have  to  be  considered.” 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  is  classified 
in  Group  Two.  Hence  a  decision 
to  discontinue  accreditation  by  this 
group  would  be  followed  by  a  re¬ 
quest  that  ACEJ  act  in  an  “advis¬ 
ory  capacity”  to  the  various 
regional  accrediting  associations, 
and  to  abandon  its  own  accredit¬ 
ing  activities. 

Such  a  decision  by  the  national 


newspaper. 

N.  C.  Van  Guilder,  who  has 
charge  of  the  course,  said  Miss 
Fleming  sold  221  advertise¬ 
ments  worth  $1,500  to  rank  as 
the  third  highest  salesman  in  the 
history  of  the  paper.  Students 
receive  a  10  percent  commis¬ 
sion. 


commission  would  carry  no  actual 
compulsion.  Says  its  constitution, 
“The  authority  of  the  Commission 
stems  from  the  act  of  its  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  constituents  and  the 
acceptance  of  this  constitution  by 
their  institutional  members.  The 
Commission  is  dedicated  by  con¬ 
sent  of  its  members  to  speak  and 
act  for  them  with  respect  to  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  of  accrediting 
agencies  whose  operations  directly 
affect  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Members  Obligated’  , 

“The  acts,  rulings  and  recom-  ^ 
mendations  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  accrediting  are  not 
binding  upon  the  individual  insti- 
tional  members,  whose  freedom  of 
action  and  self-government  remain 
inviolate;  nevertheless,  all  member 
institutions  adopting  this  constitu¬ 
tion  obligate  themselves  to  consult 
with  and  inform  the  Commission 
before  undertaking  action  contrary 
to  its  rulings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions." 

Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  of 
George  Washington  University  and 
secretary  of  the  commission, 
pmints  out  that  “last  year,  of  those 
who  were  eligible  for  membership, 
all  but  about  30  of  the  colleges 
immediately  joined  —  and  when  I 
say  immediately,  I  mean  they  sent  ^ 
in  their  blanks  within  60  days. 

“Yale  University  and  two  or 
three  women’s  colleges  were  tte 
only  larger  institutions  which  did 
not  join." 

It  would  seem  likely  that  most 
of  the  schools  represented  by  the 
commission,  which  includes  moA 
or  all  of  the  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  with  journalism  programs  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ,  feel  obligated 
to  abide  by  its  decisions. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  itself  are  presidents  of 
universities  with  accredited  schools 
of  journalism. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  a 
number  of  schools  not  now  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ  but  who  other¬ 
wise  would  apply  at  some  future 
time,  would  abandon  such  inten¬ 
tions.  Hence  a  decision  by  the  n^ 
tional  commission  to  end  accr^ 
tation  in  the  special  fields  inevita¬ 
bly  would  affect  ACEJ’s  program. 
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A  boy  and  his  dog  (represented  here 
by  Press-Scimitar  carrier  Pat  Barr  and 
"Spike")  instinctively  form  the  kind  of 
teamwork  that  is  born  in  friendship  and 
carries  over  into  all  their  activities. 


A  newspaper,  in  like  manner,  does  its 
best  job  in  the  community  as  a  trusted 
friend  working  with  the  people  of  that 
community.  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  be¬ 
lieves  in  this  teamwork.  Together  with  its 
readers,  it  works  for  economic  better¬ 
ment  of  Memphis  and  the  MidSouth,  for 
better  local  government,  for  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  civic  responsibility  and  for 
a  healthier,  happier  community. 


Faithfully  reporting  the  news  of  its 
people,  pulling  together  for  their  com¬ 
mon  good,  has  made  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  one  of  the  strongest  afternoon 
newspapers  in  the  country.  It's  reader- 
acceptance  is  reflected  in  the  splendid 
results  enjoyed  by  the  users  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


‘kl  NfWSPAPER- 
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emp  Immersion  Melting  Pots 
won’t  CRACK 
or  BREAK 


Eliminate  unnecessary  shutdowns,  lower 
room  temperatures  as  much  as  25  degrees 

Join  the  many  newspaper  publishers  who  already 
depend  on  Kemp  Immersion  Heating  for  contin¬ 
uous,  trouble-free  performance.  Kemp  pots,  un¬ 
like  many  underfired  pots,  melt  metals  quickly, 
efficiently  .  .  .  without  the  threat  of  periodic 
shutdowns  from  breakage.  And  getting  rid  of  un¬ 
sightly  external  pipes  and  ducts  improves  the 
appearance  and  working  conditions  of  your  shop. 

Efficiency  with  Economy 

When  you  install  Kemp  melting  equipment,  you 
are  assured  maximum  melting  efficiency  .  .  . 
plus  an  estimated  savings  in  fuel  alone  of  up  to 
40%  and  more.  You  get  relief  from  excessive  room 
temperatures,  faster 'heat  recovery,  greater  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  lower  dross  formation.  At  the  same 
time  you  eliminate  temperature  override  and 
dangerous  open  flame  fire  hazards. 

Easy  to  Use  . . .  Ecny  to  Maintain 

The  Kemp  Carburetor,  part  of  each  installation, 
delivers  complete  combustion  .  .  .  without  waste 
.  .  .  without  tinkering.  One-pipe  air  and  fuel  feed 
red  uces  installation  costs,  simplifies  maintenance. 
Kemp  service  also  includes  a  staff  of  trained  tech¬ 
nicians  who  are  instantly  available  at  all  times. 


KEMP 


Of  BAirtMORf 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


A 


for  technical  information  find  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  cut  your  melling  costs,  write: 

THI  C.  M.  KIMP  MFC.  CO. 

40S  E.  Olivar  SI.,  Baltimora  2,  Md. 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  .  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  S.  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT.  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Job  Ad  Restrictions  ! 


Put  on  Voluntary  Basis 


Any  elimination  of  advertising 
which  impedes  the  mobilization  of 
manpower  for  essential  industries 
is  being  left  on  a  basis  of  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  between  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  local  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Several  conferences  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  with  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  representatives,  mainly  from 
classified  advertising  departments, 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  protest 
aired  recently  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Technical  Engineers 
against  alleged  “censorship”  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Out  of  these  meetings  has  come 
a  reiteration  of  government  policy 
which  considers  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  powerful  means  of  recruit¬ 
ing  workers  and  a  real  help  in  en¬ 
couraging  transfers  from  less  es¬ 
sential  to  more  essential  jobs. 

No  Restrictions  Anticipated 

Under  the  current  situation,  the 
newspaper  groups  were  assured,  it 
is  anticipated  that  labor  stringen¬ 
cies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
areas,  will  not  necessitate  severe 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  help 
wanted  advertisements. 

Michael  J.  Galvin,  acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  disposed  of  the  en¬ 
gineers’  complaint  in  a  letter  to 
Russell  H.  Stephens,  president  of 
the  Federation,  in  which  he  stated: 

“Let  me  assure  you  that  our  in¬ 
terest  in  curtailing  advertising 
which  is  disruptive  of  the  labor 
market  is  in  no  way  designed  ‘to 
establish  a  government  czar  of  the 
want  ad  page,’  nor  is  it  directed 
toward  telling  American  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  which  advertise¬ 
ments  to  print  and  which  to  re¬ 
ject.” 

The  “free-for-all”  hiring  of  en¬ 
gineers,  Mr.  Galvin  said,  can  be 
traced  to  relatively  indiscriminate 
and  competitive  advertising;  also 
to  certain  recent  advertisements 
which  have  been  misleading  in 
such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  housing, 
job  duration,  etc. 

Mr.  Galvin  restated  the  broad 
general  policy  that  the  objective 
is  to  minimize  rather  than  to  cen¬ 
sor  disruptive  advertising. 

Set  of  Recommendations 

Robert  C.  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  Employment  Service,  stressed, 
in  a  statement  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
that  voluntary  cooperation  “may 
make  tmnecessary  any  further  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  placement  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  employers.” 

Full  consultation  with  newspaper 
spokesmen  will  precede  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  any  further  restrictions, 
Mr.  Goodwin  said,  with  these  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

1.  Newspapers  encourage  and 
facilitate,  through  advertising,  the 
recruitment  of  critically  needed 


workers  for  essential  industries. 
This  would  include: 

a.  Providing  adequate  adverts 
ing  space  to  the  civilian  manpower 
needs  of  military  establishments, 
defense  agencies,  and  employen 
engaged  in  essential  production. 

b.  Encouraging  employers  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  advertisements  that  the 
services  of  older  workers,  handi¬ 
capped  workers,  women,  part-time  ) 
workers,  and  youth,  consistent  with 
legal  requirements,  can  be  used. 

c.  Encouraging  the  employment 
of  persons  on  the  basis  of  occupa¬ 
tional  qualifications  by  promoting 
the  use  of  advertising  copy  which 
states  hiring  specifications  exclu¬ 
sively  in  terms  of  job  requirements. 

Mutual  Discussions 

2.  Employment  service  person¬ 
nel  and  local  classified  advertising 
managers  discuss  the  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  defense  production  effort  and 
consider  action  necessary  with  re¬ 
spect  to  advertisements  in  these 
categories.  Examples  of  these  are 
advertisements  which: 

a.  Are  less  essential  employen 
designed  to  draw  workers  with  crit-  « 
ically  short  skills  from  employment  ^ 
in  essential  industry. 

b.  Contain  inducements  such  as 
excessive  wage  rates,  bonuses,  spe¬ 
cial  privileges,  etc.,  when  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  items  will  disrupt 
the  labor  market. 

3.  Employment  service  person¬ 
nel  and  local  classified  advertising 
managers  discuss  the  circumstances 
under  which  out-of-area  advertise¬ 
ments  for  workers  should  not  be 
accepted. 

4.  Newspapers  clear  with  the 
local  employment  service  office  any 
advertisement  which  directs  appli¬ 
cants  to  report  to  the  local  employ¬ 
ment  service  office  for  interview. 

Other  Steps  in  View 

As  the  need  for  workers  in¬ 
creases  and  the  supply  decreases,  ) 
the  Employment  Service  will: 

1.  Discuss  with  new^apers  the 
feasibility  of  publishing  in  the  text 
of  the  employer’s  advertisement  or 
in  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  “Help 
Wanted”  column  a  statement  that 
persons  employed  full  time  in  es¬ 
sential  industry  should  not  apply- 

2.  Call  to  the  attention  of  news¬ 
papers  types  of  advertising  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  trainees  to  private 
schools  if  the  Employment  Service 
considers  such  training  wasteful  or 
unnecessary  in  the  light  of  national 
defense  requirements. 


SrOOO  on  Tax  List 

Omaha — ^The  task  of  compilioi 
and  publishing  the  names  of  al¬ 
most  5,000  persons  who  have  W 
refunds  due  has  been  completed 
by  the  World-Herald.  Internal  Re*' 
enue  officials  said  claims  were  coo¬ 
ing  in  at  a  rate  of  $3,000  per  day- 
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Press-Scimitar 
Supplies  Milk 
To  Needy  Babies 

Memphis — ^The  Press-Scimitai't 
Cynthia  Milk  Fund  last  year  sup¬ 
plied  24,000  quarts  of  whole  milk 
and  some  50,500  cans  of  evaporat¬ 
ed  milk  for  needy  babies  here. 

Throughout  the  year,  589  bab¬ 
ies,  all  under  nursing  care,  were 
provided  for.  Readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  contributed  through  personal 
donations,  memorial  gifts,  cotton 
snake  sales  and  tag  day  collcctiom 
a  total  of  $12,761.83. 

The  Cynthia  Milk  Fund,  a  year- 
round  campaign,  was  begun  in 
1914  by  the  Memphis  Press,  parent 
newspaper  of  the  Press-Scimitar, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1933. 
Nothing  but  milk  is  bought  through 
the  Fund,  with  the  Press-Scimitar 
paying  all  overhead  expenses  and 
the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
Health  Department  handling  distri¬ 
bution.  Editor  Edward  J.  Meeman 
is  president  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


Auction  via  Column 
Nets  $600  lor  Polio  Fimd 

Phoenix — Bob  Allison,  sporti 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
raised  $600  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  campaign  by  auctioning  a  } 
football  autographed  by  more  than 
50  well  known  sports  figures.  A 
contractor,  E.  W.  Duhame,  submit¬ 
ted  the  top  bid. 

Mr.  Allison  conducted  the  auc¬ 
tion  through  his  daily  column, 
“Along  the  Way.”  Readers  sub¬ 
mitted  bids  by  telephone. 


pi/ 

sPEcm  imjvi«:ry 

IN  A  RICE  PADDY 


Casey  Goes  to  Bat 
For  Crippled  Children 

Pana,  Ill. — Reporter  George  B. 
Casey  of  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal  was  in  the  crowd 
watching  a  prep  basketball  game 
between  Pana  and  Taylorville 
when  an  appeal  was  made  between 
the  halves  in  behalf  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  campaign. 

Mr.  Casey,  who  walks  on  crutch-  | 
es  as  a  result  of  polio  suffered 
when  he  was  a  child,  volunteered 
to  add  his  voice  to  the  appeal. 

After  his  impromptu  remarks, 
the  spectators  dug  down  for  $126 
in  contributions. 


Pin-point  delivery  in  a  Korean  rice  paddy.. .  paratroop  units 
with  complete,  fully-assembled  equipment  tmd  supplies  are 
ready  for  instant  action . . .  where  no  roads  or  airfields  exist- tough , 
battle-proven  Fairchild  C-119's  provide  "Special  Delivery.” 

Speed,  stamina  and  versatility  key  points  of  Fairchild 
engineering  and  design— have  made  the  rugged,  dependable 
"Flying  Boxcars”  the  all-purpose  transport  for  military  airlift 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  and  for  other 
airlift  operations  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Daily  Distributes 
Trees  to  Farmers 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  The  Gadsden 
Times  sponsored  its  third  annual 
pine  tree  project  by  ordering  70,- 
000  loblolly  pines  for  distributwu 
to  farmers  at  cost. 

Coupons  were  printed  in  the 
paper  for  farmers  to  fill  in  with 
the  number  of  pines  desired  anti 
mail  back  to  the  editor,  the  cou¬ 
pons  serving  to  reserve  the  seed¬ 
lings  for  the  farmers  mailing  them 
in. 

In  1950,  the  paper  distribute 
50,000  pines  and  in  1951,  it  dis¬ 
tributed  100,000. 
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HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Guided  Missiles,  Strotos  and  Engine  Divisions,  Farmlngdole,  N.  Y. 
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Offirial  "o\  rrniiHMit  (i'tnres*  show  that  over 
the  \ears  people  ha\e  put  dovsn  on  the  eouii- 
ter  lor  meat  a  reinarkahly  eonstant  pereentafie 
of  the  money  they  have  to  spend.  The  average 
for  meat  is  ar«)und  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  hooiii  year  of  1929  consumers  spent, 
out  of  each  dollar  of  spendable  income,  5^ 
cents  for  meat.  In  the  depression  year  of  1933 


this  figure  was  SVs  cents.  In  the  prewar  year 
of  1939  it  was  5Vio  cents.  In  1950,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  it  was  S'/i 
cents. 

During  this  time,  of  course,  meat  prices 
fluctuated  widely  .  .  .  but  well  in  tempo  with 
changes  in  the  level  of  general  prosperity  of 
the  country. 


Do  Meat  Packers’  Profits  Influence  Prices? 


The  answer  is  .  .  .  thty  do  not.  Again,  official 
government  figures*  (plus  a  recent  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  survey)  show  that  out  of  the  aver¬ 
age  5H  cents  spent  at  the  store  for  meat,  the 
retailer  uses  1  cent  to  cover  all  overhead  costs 
and  a  modest  profit,  and  pays  4H  cents  to  the 
packer  for  meat. 

Of  this  cents,  the  packer  pays  out 
cents  for  livestock,  19/20ths  of  a  cent  for  all 
of  hi  s  costs  of  doing  business  . . .  labor,  freight, 
taxes  and  many  other  expenses  .  .  .  and  earns 


1  /20th  of  a  cent  as  profit.  This  may  be  paid  to 
investors  for  use  of  their  money,  or  for  im¬ 
provements,  or  both.  The  figures  include  the 
value  of  by-products  as  well  as  meat. 

The  profit  obtained  by  meat  packers  is  so 
small  that  it  has  virtually  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  meat  at  retail. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  packers  made  no 
profit  at  all,  consumers  would  be  unable  to  see 
any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living — either  in 
good  times  or  bad. 

*U.  S.  Depts.  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 


Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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WE  THANK  THE  EDITORS  OF  AMERICA 


The  PRESS  Has  Been  Kind  To  Us. 

We  Are  Proud  of  Our  Record  of  Service! 

Stcitc 


^  CHILD  WELFARE  Not  long  after  the 

Legion  was  born,  Child  Welfare  became  one  of 
its  most  important  activities.  Believing  that  America 
must  first  "save  the  children  who  will  save  the 
nation,"  the  Legion  has  already  spent  over  $80 
million  for  assistance  to  10  million  needy  children 
throughout  the  country. 

Going  farther  than  pious  platitudes,  the  Legion 
is  directing  the  activities  of  50,000  trained  volun¬ 
teer  workers  who  will  carry  on  this  work  so  long  as 
one  child  in  America  is  in  need. 

REHABILITATION  Synonymous  in  the 

minds  of  Americans  are  the  Legion  and  the  welfare 
of  America’s  war  veterans.  Since  World  War  I, 
American  Legion  representatives  have  guided  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  families  through  the  maze  of  300 
laws  granting  Federal  benefits. 

It  was  The  American  Legion  that  authored  the 
"Gl  Bill  of  Rights"  for  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
and  is  leading  the  way  toward  rehabilitation  for 
Korean  war  veterans.  The  Legion  firmly  believes 
readjustment  of  "citizen-soldiers"  is  a  service  of 
direct  benefit  to  our  nation. 


AMERICANISM  Better  citizenship  is  the 

keystone  of  the  Community,  State  and  Nation. 
Thus  the  American  Legion  emphasizes  American¬ 
ism  through  youth  work  to  provide  a  patriotic 
pattern  for  the  American  way  of  life. 

Last  year  alone  18,000  boys  participated  in 
the  nationwide  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  pro¬ 
grams  where  they  learned  the  fundamental  facts  of 
American  government.  At  the  same  time  300,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the  Legion- 
sponsored  high  school  Americanism  oratorical 
contests.  Over  one  million  American  boys  were 
members  of  the  nearly  17,000  Legion  Junior  Base¬ 
ball  teams  and  others  were  members  of  the  3,800 
Legion-sponsored  Boy  Scout  troops.  Still  other 
young  Americans  were  the  proud  winners  of 
16,700  school  medal  awards  given  by  the  Legion 
for  good  citizenship. 

And  now  the  Legion  has  embarked  on  a  great 
crusade  to  drive  degenerate  dope  peddlers  from 
public  school  yards  and  stamp  out  the  growing 
epidemic  of  narcotic  addiction  among  teen-agers. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  American  Legion  is  con¬ 
vinced  America’s  way  of  life  will  be  strengthened 
if  our  youngsters  are  educated  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  superior  citizenship. 


And  Now  Sponsoring  a  Nationwide  Program  to 

''BRING  AMERICA  BACK  TO  GOD' 

The  American  Legion 


National  Public  Relations  Division 
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300  Legionnaires  To  Attend 

,  Child  Welfare  Conference 

I  following  a  two-day  regional  auxiliary 

I  ajence  here  this  wppV  Anriencas,>-e^ »  >  >  v.  ,  'V.„.  t 


UaiKil  Siam  proceedings  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  82^CONCRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 
^Amric. 


^®l)e  ^Iporf^tgn  oos 

JUNIOR  BASEBALL  SECTION  H 

"American  Youth  Forum”:  A  Great  Television  Program 

LegionTeams  Go  Big  League  in  Playoffs  sirr"——' 


FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 


1668  K  Street  N. W.,  Washington/  D.  C.?^4l 
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WHAT  GOES  ON? 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  issued  an  Executive 
Order  estabibhing  “airspace  reservations” 
over  atomic  energy  facilities;  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  following  the  order  issued 
maps  outlining  the  areas;  the  maps  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  and  posted  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  yet  the  President  criticizes  the 
newspapers  for  publicizing  these  facts. 

What  goes  on? 

Is  there  any  worse  kind  of  censorship  than 
the  confused  kind  which  gives  information  to 
the  public  or  segments  of  it  (therefore  mak¬ 
ing  it  available  to  enemy  agents)  and  yet 
attempts  to  prohibit  publication  on  the 
grounds  of  security?  We  can’t  think  of  any. 
Look  at  this  ridiculous  sequence  of  events: 

1.  Last  October,  President  Truman  in  de¬ 
fending  his  executive  security  order  attacked 
Fortune  magazine  for  printing  a  map  of  AEC 
installations  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  things 
that  had  caused  him  to  order  a  tightening  up 
of  “classified”  information.  Fortune’s  article 
and  map  (January,  1949)  had  been  prepared 
from  information  supplied  by  the  AEC  and 
was  cleared  by  it  for  publication. 

2.  And  yet,  long  before  this  on  May  23, 
1950,  President  Truman  had  signed  another 
executive  order  (No.  10127)  “establishing 
airspace  reservations  over  certain  facilities  of 
the  AEC.”  It  warned  that  no  aircraft  shall 
navigate  in  these  areas  and  it  gave  specific 
longitude  and  latitude  bearings  for  Oak 
Ridge,  Los  Alamos  and  Hanford  areas.  This 
order,  as  is  customary,  appeared  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  and  could  be  read,  seen  or 
copied  by  anyone. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  order,  the  AEC  had 
12,000  maps  prepared  outlining  the  prohib¬ 
ited  areas.  Seven  thousand  of  them  went  to 
the  civil  aeronautics  authority,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  fliers  and  were  posted  in 
U.  S.  airports.  They  carried  the  request: 
“Please  Post  in  a  Conspicuous  Place.” 

4.  On  Feb.  12,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
told  the  story  of  the  12,000  maps  and  how 
easily  they  could  be  obtained.  Printing  one, 
the  Tribune  said  its  reporters  had  seen  or 
acquired  copies  during  the  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  One  was 
posted  at  the  Minneapolis  airport.  They  were 
more  detailed  than  the  Fortune  map. 

5.  On  Feb.  14  at  his  press  conference  the 
President  lashed  out  at  the  Tribune  for  print¬ 
ing  the  map  and  publicizing  the  fact  that  they 
are  easily  available.  He  said  it  would  only 
attract  the  attention  of  people  who  should 
not  have  the  maps. 

Now  who  does  the  President  think  we  are 
kidding? 

We’re  not  playing  tiddly  winks,  with  a 
bunch  of  first-graders.  If  we  don’t  want  in¬ 
formation  to  get  into  the  hands  of  potential 
enemies  then  it  shouldn’t  be  released  in  the 
first  place — but  let’s  make  up  our  minds  first 
about  what  is  valuable  and  what  is  not. 

An  AEC  spokesman  told  the  Tribune  that 
the  maps  disclose  no  secrets  not  available  to 
any  potential  enemy  from  other  maps  printed 
for  several  years.  Then  what  is  so  secret 
about  them?  Especially  when  the  AEC  or¬ 
dered  their  widescale  distribution.  How  se¬ 
cret  can  a  thing  be  kept  when  you  give  away 
7,000  copies  of  a  document  and  post  it  in 
public  places? 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  another  example  of 
the  confusion  existing  in  Washington  and  in 
the  President’s  mind  as  to  what  security 
really  is. 


EDITClR-IAL 


Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee  withersoever  thou  goest. 
—Joshua,  1;  9. 


COMIC  CENSORS 

NEW  YORK  STATE  legislators,  in  their 
desire  to  regulate  the  comic  book  industry 
to  protect  children  against  stories  of  crime 
and  sex,  have  evolved  a  pre-publication  cen¬ 
sorship  which  may  sound  appealing  to  the 
“do-gooders”  but  which  would  become  a 
“Sword  of  Damocles”  to  the  press  in  general. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  bill  which  would  set  up  pre-publica¬ 
tion  censorship  in  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  similar  to  the  Board  of  Review  now 
licensing  motion  pictures. 

Theoretically,  the  measure  would  be  applic¬ 
able  only  to  publications  designed  for  ju¬ 
venile  readers  and  sold  to  minors.  That  qual¬ 
ification  is  no  protection  at  all  for  other  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  whole  idea  is  contrary  to 
our  free  press  principles. 

If  a  governmental  body  decides  it  has  the 
right  to  censor  any  class  of  publications  prior 
to  publication,  then  what  is  to  prevent  it  from 
similar  censorship  of  all  published  matter? 
If  we  attempt  to  confine  it  to  material  bought 
and  read  by  minors,  what  about  the  comic 
strips  in  newspapers — some  children  read 
them  too? 

Regardless  of  the  noble  intentions  of  our 
legislators  to  protect  our  youth,  this  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  would  be 
doing  them  more  harm  than  good  by  opening 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  other  free¬ 
doms.  Furthermore,  we  doubt  that  such  a 
censorship  provision  would  be  constitutional. 

PRIVILEGED  CLASS 

THE  OPS  rule  protecting  violators  who  “pay 
up”  is  enlarging  the  privileged  class  of 
law-breakers  in  this  country — those  who 
break  a  federal  law  and  buy  immunity  from 
publicity  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  government. 

If  you  own  a  tavern  and  adulterate  or 
water  your  liquor,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  also  protect  you  from  publicity 
if  you  pay  the  fine.  Now,  if  you  run  a  food 
store  and  overcharge  or  otherwise  violate 
price  regulations  you  can  pay  the  same  kind 
of  blackmail  to  the  OPS. 

The  only  people  who  don’t  know  they 
have  been  robbed  or  cheated  by  their  grocer 
or  their  local  tavern  are  the  customers,  the 
people  who  pay  the  check.  And  who  has 
more  right  to  know? 

The  community  is  entitled  to  know  which 
merchants  are  guilty  of  law  violations  as 
well  as  which  merchants  are  not  guilty.  The 
OPS  has  no  right  to  protect  the  guilty  and 
by  secrecy  cast  a  shadow  over  the  innocent. 

EDIK 


DEVELOP  WITH  CARE 

A  COST-CUTTING  suggestion  of  consider¬ 
able  merit  found  its  way  into  the  news 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  recently 
(page  12,  Feb.  9)  when  it  was  reported  that 
New  York  State’s  official  publicists  had 
adopted  7x9  inches  as  the  standard  size  for 
photographs  sent  out  to  newspapers. 

Such  a  “standard”  could  easily  add  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
in  savings  for  the  picture  syndicates — not 
alone  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  (from  8x10)  but  in  postage. 

For  these  very  reasons  the  7x9  print  has 
already  become  practically  standard  for  at 
least  one  major  newspicture  service  and 
under  that  impetus  the  idea  has  been 
broached  to  editors  with  the  thought  that  all 
local  darkrooms  use  the  same  dimensions. 

This  is  the  area  where  such  an  economy 
idea  can  be  overdeveloped.  A  thrifty  busi¬ 
ness  manager  or  a  budget-bothered  editor 
might  readily  sign  an  office  memo  instructing 
the  photographers  to  use  only  7x9  paper, 
and  neither  could  be  blamed  too  much  in 
these  days  for  trying  to  keep  some  cents  in 
the  business. 

But  think  of  the  restraint  it  inflicts  on  the 
workmanship  and  enthusiasm  of  your  staff 
photographer.  The  most  dramatic  newspic¬ 
ture  of  the  day  could  be  overlooked  in  the 
shop  if  it’s  a  small  print,  for  even  the  most 
alert  picture  editors  frequently  need  an 
II  X  14  or  16x20  print  to  get  them  as  ex¬ 
cited  about  it  as  the  man  who  made  the  shot. 

This  7x9  print  idea,  as  far  as  individual 
new^apers  are  concerned,  is  one  “standard” 
that  needs  to  be  viewed  carefully  under  the 
safe  light,  lest  it  lead  to  a  negative  evaluation 
of  pictures  at  a  time  when  some  positive 
blow-up  techniques  are  called  for. 

HOME  TALENT 

PRODUCERS  of  several  television  shows 
have  discovered  a  mine  of  talent  in  news 
rooms  around  the  country.  You  can  count 
almost  a  score  of  network  programs  in  which 
“real”  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Press  get 
star  billing.  There  must  be  equally  as  many 
more  shows  presented  locally. 

In  contrast  to  the  usually  stupid  imperson¬ 
ation  of  newsmen  by  professional  actots 
(“The  Big  Story”  and  one  or  two  other  shows 
will  be  excepted  from  this  comment),  the 
straight  performance  of  the  working  press 
may  well  be  helping  the  cause  of  newspaper 
promotion.  Disillusionment  of  the  public  in 
a  few  instances  is  the  penalty  to  be  expected 
for  participation  of  extrovert  “characters” 
from  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Since  the  newspapers  have  an  important 
investment  in  bylines,  there  ought  to  be  some 
control — the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  at 
least — over  the  kind  of  TV  job  taken  on  by 
a  staffer.  The  same  editors  who  applaud  the 
artistic  narration  by  Maggie  Higgins  and  Hal 
Boyle  during  the  dramatization  of  their  war 
stories,  under  brewery  sponsorship,  correctly 
protest  when  Hal  turns  to  gulping  beer  on 
TV  commercials.  His  employer  acts  wisely 
in  cancelling  his  availability  for  any  more 
such  nonsense,  thereby  safeguarding,  for  all 
AP  members,  a  very  valuable  asset. 

The  proof  of  the  newsmen’s  TV-ability  is 
in  their  good  ratings.  Thus,  this  question 
comes  to  the  fore:  Why  don’t  newspapers 
themselves  sponsor  the  “home-town”  talent 
for  direct  promotion  via  television? 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


...  in  a  nation-wide 
study  of  newspaper 
reading! 


Joe  W.  Seacrest,  co^ublisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Marquis 

CHILDS 

.  .  .  vigorousb 
interprets  the 
global  news 


Norma  W.  Harrington,  editor-  appointed  financial  display  adver- 
manager  of  the  Easton  (Md.)  rising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Star-Democrat  and  vicepresident  (q.  C.)  Star.  He  has  been  affili- 
of  the  Maryland  and  Del-Mar-Va  gjgj  with  the  Star’s  advertising  de¬ 
press  Associations,  has  been  or-  partment  since  1934,  serving  in 
dered  to  active  duty  with  the  advertising  production,  classified 


George  Mouchette  is  the  new 
advertising  manager  of  the  Clovis 
(N.M.)  News-Journal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  E.  Kuhnhein,  who 
has  taken  a  similar  position  in 
Texas. 


Frederick 

OTHMAN 

. . .  treats  Wash¬ 
ington's  heavy 
doings  lightly 


Ehlert 


Eleanor 

ROOSEVELT 

. . .  gives  human 
insight  to 
world  problem; 


Howard  Gray  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel,  succeeding  Caleb 
Lewis,  who  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor,  a  post  he  held  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Gray  was  assistant  general 
manager  for  a  year  after  serving 
as  circulation  manager,  business 
manager  and  advertising  manager 
at  various  times  during  his  27 
years  with  the  Sentinel,  one  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Publisher  Roger  C.  WaLiAMS 
and  Managing  Editor  Robert  B. 

Beith  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  recently  were 
named  corporators  of  the  Maine 

Saving  Bank,  the  state’s  largest 

financial  institution. 

♦  •  ♦ 

William  A.  Stretch,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  been 
appointed  financial  secretary  of 
the  Camden  Planning  Commission 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily 
Citizen,  has  been  appointed  a 
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“Lichty  trumps  all  aces!” 
says  Saturday  Evening  Post 


The  Feb.  16  Saturday  Evening  Post 
devotes  15  praise-filled  columns  to 
say  what  you  have  been  hearing  from 
us  for  years: 


Thomas  L 
STOKES 


.  .  .  documents, 
shrewdly 
weighs  world 
events 


is  great!  Lfchty's  daily  panel  and 
Sunday  color  page  is  a  star  attrac¬ 
tion  in  250  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  16,000,000 — and 
he  can  make  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  reader-interest  in  YOUR 
newspaper !  Phone,  wire  or  write  for 
proofs,  terms — TODAY! 


If  you’re  not  already  publishing 
these  famous  columns,  wire  for 
availability,  proofs  and  rates. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wocker  Dr.,  CMone  6  Harry  laker.  General  Manager 


i 

i 
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Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Mr.  Hills  Robert  MrcDonald,  formerly  Daily  Herald-Times,  and  Joss- 
Personal  is  a  brother  of  Lee  Hills,  txecu-  radio-TV  editor  and  motion  pic-  phine  Curtis,  a  June  graduate  of 

continued  from  page  35  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  ture  critic  of  the  San  Diego  Marquette  University,  have  joined 

and  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  (Calif.)  Union,  has  been  assigned  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Charles  M.  Neel  has  been  ap-  Sewell,  a  staffer  for  18  to  a  column  of  local  observations.  Journal  society  desk.  They  replace 

pointed  national  years,  has  been  city  editor  since  “Life  is  Like  That.”  Edwin  Mar-  Bessie  Gicas,  now  in  civilian  re- 

1942.  Chan  Guffey,  a  staff  tin,  has  taken  over  the  movie  beat  creational  work  with  the  Army  in 

writer,  was  made  assistant  city  and  Helen  Zugelder,  for  seven  Germany,  and  Olive  Jaoodinsky, 

editor.  years  church  editor,  has  been  now  doing  general  news  reporting. 

*  *  *  transferred  to  the  radio-TV  de- 

Ed  Zumach,  a  1950  graduate  partment.  WoHrlinrr  Italic 

of  Temple  University  and  former-  vveaamg  aeus 


Charles  M.  Neel  has  been  ap 
pointed  national 
advertising  mana-  ! 
ger  of  the  Okla-  | 
homa  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City 
Times.  He  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  national 
advertising  staff 
of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  since 
1937.  O.  C. 

Brown  is  direc-  Neel 

tor  of  advertising. 


ly  sports  editor  of  the  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  News,  a  weekly,  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  a  morning  daily. 


1  9  3  7.  O .  C .  Robert  Poisall,  wire  editor. 

Brown  is  direc-  Neel  has  been  promoted  to  city  and 

tor  of  advertising.  area  news  editor  of  the  Sturgis 

(Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  succeed- 
ing  Robert  Hair,  who  joined  the 
In  the  mitonal  Kooms  united  Press  in  Chicago.  Fred 

^  ^  „  .  .  Rush  has  become  wire  editor.  Mr. 

Eugene  C.  Hills,  assistant  city  ^as  been  with  the  Sturgis 

editor,  has  bwn  promoted  lo  city  paper  flye  years  and  formerly  was 


Mrs.  Ruth  H.  McQuade,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mocks- 

ville  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  to  Eu¬ 
gene  Samuel  Bowman,  Jan.  25. 

«  *  * 

Miss  Margaret  Hammersley, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter,  to  Richard  Wesp,  Feb.  8. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Lfttle,  member  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  staff  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Alice  Ammerman,  Feb.  9. 


euitor,  nas  own  promoieu  lo  cuy  paper  five  years  and  formerly  was  Fred  Robbins  telen-anh  editor  •  •  * 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  y.  P.  Mr.  Poisall,  for-  since  1945  has  been  Mmed  news  Robert  C.  CnacoTr,  of  the 

Se^^'”  who*“rSig^^o  Sth^  merly  wth  the  £vflnsv«7/e  (Ind.)  editor  of’  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  South  Bend  {Ind.)  Tribune  copy 
SEWELL,  wno  resigneo  to  join  me  p^g^s,  joined  the  paper  last  year.  Daily  News  succeeding  the  late  ‘^***^*  former  telegraph  editor  of 


. -  rress,  joinea  tne  paper  last  year.  Daily  News,  succeeding  the  late  “*'“cr  teiegrapn  eaitor  oi 

*  Thomas  F,  Hook.  Mr.  Robbins,  Mason  City  {l&.)  Globe  Ga- 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  Victor  A.  Schlich,  Portland  a  native  of  England,  joined  the  *  graduate  of  the  Urn- 

Th*  OUtst  Publijhtr/  and  Advmisrrf  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and  Press  News  in  1938  as  librarian  and  of  Musouri  Khool  of  jour- 

Nmtpapff  in  Arntrieg  Herald  education  writer,  has  been  served  as  reporter,  financial  editor  o^lism,  and  Sally  Sciuudt,  sister 

With  which  h»»  been  merged:  The  joumiiut.  named  president  of  the  Portland  and  assistant  telegraph  editor.  Sam  of  Harry  Sc^udt,  Tribune  polia 
embiiih^M»rch  1884;  Newtpaperdom,  Newspaper  Guild,  Succeeding  Ons  Rubin,  who  joined  the  staff  in  tcporter  and  graduate  of  the 

C.  Williams,  Jr.,  Press  Herald  1939  and  served  as  sports  reporter 
tiuiv,  February  1, 1025.  Titiet  Paten .ed  and  copy  editor.  and  general  reporter,  was  made  ^crn  university,  jan.  o. 

Regittered.  Contenti  copyrighted  1952  by  *  •  •  telem-anh  editor  •  *  * 

Edrya^bli.herC^..lnc...,_  -  bne  returned  to  *  *  *  MaLCOLM  DONNELLEY,  assistant 

The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Ihc.  JOHN  McOlNNlS  has  returned  tO  ntaa/i 

James  WRIGHT  Brown  the  Calgary  (Man.)  Albertan  as  Tom  Boardman,  assistant  city 

- nau -  staff  photographer  after  several  editor,  has  been  promoted  to  an 

Seventeent^n^rrim^Tower  months  of  free-lancing  on  the  Pa-  editorial  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Tijuana,  Mexico,^Jan.  28. 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  cific  Coast.  (Ohio)  Press.  BeN  MARINO,  re-  _  _ 

BRvant  9^012  ms-s  &  3056  ♦  *  ♦  portcr,  was  made  assistant  city  Canrigot,  a  University 

BRyant  9.3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  &  3056  «  editor  of  Wisconsin  graduate  formerly 

Robert  U,  Brown,  Ed.Ior;  Jerome  H  G  A  R  T  H  HOPKINS,  formerly  a  eUItOr.  ^  ^  ^  ,t,-  Trlh„„a  ond  the 


Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7, 1901;  Adver-  wu-liamo,  jk.,  rrcss  ncraiu 

tisiiv,  February  1,  1925.  Titiet  Paten.ed  and  COpy  editor. 

Regittered.  Contenti  copyrighted  1952  by  abb 

Editor  &  I^blither  Co.,  Inc. _ 

The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  JOHN  McGlNNlS  has  returned  tO 

James  wriott^Brown  the  Calgary  (Man.)  Albertan  as 

- c^atpZiccionOficr: -  Staff  photographer  after  several 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower  months  Of  free-lanCing  On  the  Pa- 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  cific  Coast. 

Telephonti:  "  e  *  • 

BRyant  9^2,  3053,  3054,  3055  &  3056 

Robert  IL  Brown,  Editor;  Jerome  H  G  A  R  T  H  HOPKINS,  formerly  a 
WALEEf  Managint  Editor;  Flight  Bentel,  sportS  writer  with  the  nOW-dcfunCt 


E^^y^N’ Eawf^Lu Rokr^b'St^^Te’  Edmonton  Bulletin,  has  joined  the  Paul  Lunsford  has  resigned  as 

Fraturn;  Josiab  b.  Keeney,  Markrting  and  sports  Staff  of  the  Calgary  (Man.)  City  editor  of  the  Zanesville  ^ 

Umft  HaaiPTT  /.lirarian.  ..  ,j  o  .r  v  x  AT......  tU..  TrWUne  CODVdCSk.  and  LOIS  MC- 


rter,  was  made  assistant  city  George  Canright,  a  University 
itor,  of  Wisconsin  graduate  formerly 

*  A  A  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 

Paul  Lunsford  has  resigned  as  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  and 


j-Kwvrrj;  juslah  d.  gveertcT,  unu  5Lnjl  l»  MdlL  Ul  UlC  I  mail.  J  v*.  J  i  J 

Rtstarck  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian,  fferald.  (Ohio)  News  to  rejoin  the  Cincin-  Eribune  copydesk,  and  Lois  Mc- 

C^rlesT.  Stuart,  P^trkrr;  Leach  Lanet  ’  *  *  y  nati  (Ohio)  Post,  where  Until  six  N^AR,  Indiana  University  school 

WiI*"l;  Thomas  J.  Hils,  editorial  staff  years  ago  he  was  a  reporter  and  ^  joumaiism  graduate  and 

f  ™embe'  of  the  SWuuoud  (Va.)  copyreader.  Bend  Trihnue  reporter.  Ian.  19.  _ 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  News-Leader,  has  been  appointed  .  .  na  1 


Kolojay,  Classified  Manager. _  Virginia  State  publicity  co-ordina- 

Tm'''^itkS  %fe7‘'%idT“hu^^'s\  ‘or  for  Notre  Dame  University. 
MEtropolitan  0S23-082t^S25. _  ♦  A  * 


rginia  state  publicity  co-ordina-  Hamilton,  city  editor  Births 

r  for  Notre  Dame  University.  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Daily  Ken- 

AAA  nebec  Journal,  has  been  named  Bernard  J.  Kerr,  photographer, 

QutKCEv  Dadisman,  a  mid-year 


Ckteago  Bureau,  810  Londm  Guaranue  ^  Quincey  Dadisman,  a  mid-ycar  cnairn^n  OI  me  Ab 

Acctdent  Bldg.,  360%Nortk  Mtcktgan  Ave.,  Ckt- _ 11..:.,..^  Bank  Committee  of  t 

eago  I,  hi.  Fel.  STate  2-4898-99;  George  A.  graduate  of  the  Marquette  Univer- 
B^ndenburg,  Editor;  Harry  K.  Black,  sity  School  of  Journalism  and  a  urovj. 

r _ ....  r-a,;.  former  part-time  employe  of  the  „  .  _  _ 


Bank  Committee  of  the  American  and  Mrs.  Kerr  have  announced 
Red  Cross.  tbe  birth  of  a  son,  Brian  Alan, 


Philadelphia  Bureau^  1046  Commerciat  Trust  VS'.J**''*  f/l***  ^  Col  H.  J.  LiBBY,  COPY  dcsk  of  thc  *  ♦  ♦ 

Bid^,,  IStk  and  Market  St/.,  Philadelphia  J,  Milwaukee  (WlS.)  Journal,  has  rilppnJfulg,  fpQlif  Jsipwv  Prpvv  TI»  RorfRT  j  HouIwFHAN  assistant 

Po.  Ts!.  Rittenhou*  6-4582.  JosEra  W  joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Glendale  News-Press,  K-  Robert  J.  HOi^EHAN.  assisiMi 

; _ _  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Jour-  »  fiv^year  diamond  for  his  busi^ss  news  editor  of  the  MiJ 

P«.^c.ayi£<<im,.t>MEBELLW*T~N.M.m  .  DadisUn  reolaces  Rich-  service  pm  Feb.  8.  _  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  to 


Mr.  Dadisman  replaces  Rich 


Paeile  Coast  Advertising  Re^esentative;  MAN  MONTABA,  whO  haS  accepted 

Duncan  A.  Scott,  Suiu  i.  Penthouse  Mitts  „  nncitinn  with  the  United  Press 

BUe.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Gartel*  1-7950;  ?  I»SIUOn  Wim  me  Uniieu  rrcss 

»7J  Wilskite  Boulevard,  Los  AngeUt  5.  Tel.  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dunkirk  8-4151.  _  AAA 

London,  England  OJiee:  Allan  Delaeons' 

Manager;  19  Dorckester  Court,  Muswelt  DALE  LaNE,  formerly  On  the 

gttf.  N.  10. - ^ ^  Qf  Mexican,  Santa 

Pofis,  Fraiue,  Edi$m,  G.  I^hceiaa^^^  p  rAcJimArl  fr\  ritv 


i.  miv.  iw/AuiaiviAr*  ivivn-  ,a.  •r  At.  ^a. 

...  iToe  AAA  Wife  are  the  parents  of  twins, 

position  with  the  United  Press  Harold  Arbeen,  formerly  of  Kathleen  and  Michael,  bom 
Clnap^it  ind  the  Ch/cngo  Tn^ne  financial  de-  Feb.  10. 

partment,  has  been  named  assist-  a  a  a 

*  *  *  ant  financial  editor  of  the  San  Eugene  Miller,  city  editor  of 

Dale  Lane,  formerly  on  the  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Eve-  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Ar 


HM.  Lo^on,  N.  IO. - ^ ^  Mexican,  Santa  ning  Tribune.  vertiser,  and  Mrs 

Fc,  has  resigned  to  becomc  City  a  a  a  become  the  pare 

ti  ^rroR  A  available  at  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Lockwood  of  Stephen  Ruther. 

Post-Dispatch.  the  editorial  staff,  Bridgeport  *_  • 

durter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CiicuUtion*.  AAA  (Conn.)  PoSt,  haS  been  named  a  JOSEPH  A.  PORt 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circutatiooa. 
NetPaid.ind.  ttand^May  5, 1951 .  •  A  •  18,149 


vertiser,  and  Mrs.  Miller  have 
become  the  parents  of  a  son. 


Joseph  A.  Porcello,  copyread- 


Forest  D.  Jordan,  graduate  of  director  of  the  Associated  Chari-  er  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  H*t- 


the  school  of  journalism  at  Michi-  ties  of  Bridgeport 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


gan  State  College,  and  Robert  J. 
Spangler,  formerly  a  graduate  as- 


Stanley  Steckler  has  resigned 


SiiAi  [Tune  |Tiniei|Timet|TiiBei|Tiinei|  sjstant  at  the  University  of  Mis-  from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 


1  p,.  $416  S865  $330  8305  1275 


ald-Journal,  and  Mrs.  PorcblW 
are  parents  of  a  son,  Joseph. 

AAA 

Buck  Francis,  sports  writer  for 
the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-SewL 
and  Mrs.  Francis  arc  parents  of 


souri  school  of  joumaiism  and  a  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-N€wh 

graduate  of  the  University  of  •  a  a  and  Mrs.  Francis  arc  par^  oi 

ICansas,  have  joined  thc  South  Betty  Hall,  formerly  aoc^  a  son,  Charles  Bruce,  their  see- 

Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  copy  desk,  reporter  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wi$.)  ond  chOd,  bom  Jan.  28. 
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ll\fOOD  Automatic  Autoplate 

SIMPLE/ 

DEPENVASLE/ 

casting  conditions! 


MAINTENANCE  HINTS  FOR  THE 
OPERATOR  OF  THE 
WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 


Simple  to  operate,  safe  to  use,  and 
thoroughly  dependable  under  the  heav¬ 
iest  production  schedules,  the  Automatic 
Autoplate  is  the  last  word  in  FAST  ster¬ 
eotype  production. 

The  Automatic  Autoplate  is  equipped 
with  a  vacuum  which  holds  the  matrix 
snugly  against  the  back  of  the  casting  box 
.  .  .  prevents  buckles  and  light  spots  .  .  . 
ensures  true  curvature  of  the  stereotype 
plate  and  a  better  printing  face. 

If  your  newspaper  has  outgrown  its 
stereotype  department,  suggest  an  Auto¬ 
matic  Autoplate.  It’s  a  big  step  toward  a 
modem  stereotype  room  . . .  and  a  better 
looking  newspaper. 


Ask  your  foreman,  or  write  directly  to  us,  for  the  WOOD  Mainte¬ 
nance  Hints,  “Eliminating  Metal  Fins"  and  “Flushing  Out  Casting  Box.” 

These  hints  are  compiled  especially  for  your  use  by  WOOD 
engineers.  They  will  make  your  job  easier  by  keeping  the  Automatic 
Autoplate  you  operate  in  top  running  condition. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

rUINFIElD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OEEICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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Geerer  loins 
Chicago  H-A 
Ad  Department 

Chicago — F.  Wesley  Geerer, 
formerly  Western  retail  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  been  ^ 
appointed  manag- 
er  of  the  Retail  ; 

Plans  Department  ) 

Howard  Peacock,  until  recently  Qf  the  Chicago- 
labor  and  industry  reporter  of  the  fierald-American, 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  is  now  effective  Feb.  18^ 
bulletin  editor  for  the  Houston,  jt  announced 
Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  t,y  p  Morri- 
FIathan  Broch  now  handles  the  crm  ndv^rti^inff 
Journal’s  labor  and  industry  re-  Sctor 
porting.  ^  ^  Mr*  Geerer,  a 

,  veteran  of  20  Geerer 
T.  Pearse  Wheelwright,  for-  years  of  experi- 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  ence  in  space  and  time  sales,  retail 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  jgjgj  promotion  and  agency  work. 
News,  has  been  appointed  as  dis-  ^j]|  jjg  responsible  for  several  re- 
trict  parts  representative  of  the  jail  accounts  as  well  as  the  devel- 
Chrysler  Motors  Parts  Corp.  opment  of  sales  plans  at  the  Her- 


San  Diego  County,  an  administra¬ 
tive  post  with  emphasis  on  public 
relations. 


5-Man  Board 
Takes  Charge  Of 
Editorial  Page 


BEAUTY  IN  THE  MORGUE— 
Ginny  Fanelli,  reference  librarian 
of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News,  will  reign  as  "Miss 
Headline"  at  the  Guild  Gridiron 
dinner  March  1. 


ton  correspondent  for  various 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
beauty  editor  of  McCall’s  mag¬ 
azine. 


Wendell  A.  Teague,  former  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  to 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Hartford  accept  the  job  of  associate  editor 
(Conn.)  Courant,  now  associated  of  the^  Illinois  Petroleum  Dealers 
with  Ducks,  Unlimited,  New  York,  magazine, 
was  among  the  panel  of  judges  *  *  * 

which  selected  the  design  for  the  Shuman  with  Pennsy 

1952-53  federal  duck  stamp.  1.  Shuman,  formerly  with  the 

*  *  *  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  New  York 

H.  M.  Feine,  for  many  years  in  Evening  World,  New  York  Times 

the  advertising,  public  relations  and  executive  editor  of  the  Paul 

and  affiliated  fields,  has  been  Block  newspapers  and  once  execu- 

named  executive  vicepresident  of  tive  editor  of  the  New  Yorker  and 

the  Julian  Gross  Advertising  Holiday  and  executive  vicepresi- 

Agency,  Hartford,  Conn.  dent  of  Esquire  and  Coronet,  has 

*  *  *  been  retained  by  the  Pennsylvania 

A.  C.  Greene,  Sunday  and  Railroad  as  consultant  for  its  pub- 

amusements  editor  and  former  lications. 
sports  writer  for  the  Abilene  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Tex.)  Reporter-News  has  re-  Clyde  D.  Garder,  formerly  a 
signed.  He  and  Mrs.  Greene  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

(formerly  Betty  Dozier),  a  for-  Press  and  for  the  United  Press,  has 

mer  reporter  on  the  news  desk,  been  appointed  editor  of  a  new 

have  purchased  the  Abilene  Book  magazine  for  employes  to  be  pub- 

Store.  lished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

*  *  *  road  in  the  near  future. 

Ed  MacPherson,  formerly  of  »  ♦  * 

the  news  staff  of  the  Ottawa  ^ 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  manager  for  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
Place  (Ont-)  Canadian,  has  l^en  resigned  to  become  press  secre-  graphical  Co.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
appointed  public  relations  officer  «  S  H.  Alexander  E.  DePoy,  who  died  last  month. 

Pacific  Airlines  (R.-N.J.)  Mr.  Westhaver  was  formerly 

with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  ,  ♦  *  Boston  district  manager  for  Lud- 

*  *  *  Ken  Jackson,  editor  of  the  I®"':  He  has  been  with  the  orgM- 

A.  I.  Dalrvmple,  veter^West.  7  Sh"“cc'°»,TchlrS  S.  Ckave, 

ern  newspaperman,  has  been  ap-  signed  to  accept  a  position  as  di- 

pointed  public  relations  officer  for  rector  of  public  relations  at  the  uosion  area, 

the  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipe  Line  University  of  Tulsa.  A  former  *  r  i.*  tv  u 

Co.,  Vancouver.  Prior  to  assum-  T.U.  student,  Mr.  Jackson  has  edi-  OCirp©t  a  CtSlUOn  FUSn 

ing  his  new  post.  Mr.  Dalrymple  ted  five  other  small  papers.  He  A  total  of  70  newspapers  will 
was  agricultural  editor  for  the  will  replace  Jacques  Ellison,  Jr.,  be  used  April  20  by  James  Lees  4 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  a  former  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  re-  Sons  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  as  part 

*  *  *  porter,  at  the  university.  Mr.  Elli-  of  its  advertising  program  for  the 

Christy  Greg,  who  resigned  re-  son  resigned  to  become  district  1952  Carpet  Fashion  Opening, 

cently  as  sports  editor  of  the  San  representative  for  the  Oil  Industry  April  21-30.  Where  possible,  ads 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has  been  Information  Committee  of  the  will  appear  in  full-color  and  full- 
appointed  chief  deputy  coroner  of  American  Petroleum  Institute.  page  size. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Cleaves 


Westhaver 
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THE  WEEKLY  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


NOW  BECOMES  THE 

ttkiv  ^tar  JFarmer 


.  a  change  of  name  which  more  accurately  reflects 
the  one  hundred  per  cent  agricultural  content 
of  the  Midwest's  largest  farm  weekly, 
now  in  its  62nd  year. 


Over  470,000  Paid-in- Advance  Cireuiafion 


KANSAS  CITY 


1729  Grand  Ave. 
HArrnon  1200 


CHICAGO 


202  S.  State  St. 
WEbster  9-0532 


NEW  YORK 


15E.40thSL 
LExington  2-4S88 


SYNDICATES 


Jeff  Hayes  Sells  *Chip* 
By  Sleight-of-Hand 


By  Erwin  EnoU 

“Now  YOU  see  it  —  now  you 
don’t!”  Doesn’t  sound  like  much 
of  a  sales  line,  but  it’s  the  one 
Jeff  Hayes  uses — and  uses  success¬ 
fully — ^to  sell  his  new  comic  strip. 

Editors  who  aren’t  already  buy¬ 
ing  “Chip”  from  CoNSOLroATEO 
News  Features  can  expect  Mr. 
Hayes,  a  small 
man  with  a  dis- 
proper- 
tionately  large 
smile,  to  drop  in 
any  day  now, 
give  a  quick — 
and  unique — ren¬ 
dition  of  “Yank¬ 
ee  Doodle,”  and 
run  through  a 
dozen  or  so  pro¬ 
fessional  magic 
tricks.  Odds  arc  Hayes 
that  they’ll  enjoy  the  show.  Odds 
are  that  they’ll  pay  for  it  by  buy¬ 
ing  “Chip.” 

“Cartooning  is  my  work,”  Mr. 
Hayes  explains,  “but  selling  is  my 
hobby.  I  love  to  sell.” 

“Chip,”  now  in  its  third  month, 
is  appearing  in  more  than  SO 
newspapers,  many  of  them  sold  by 
Mr.  Hayes  himself.  If  side-show 
sleight-of-hand  doesn’t  sound  like 
much  of  a  reason  for  buying  a 
new  comic  strip  these  days,  the 
secret  of  “Chip’s”  success  may  be 
found  in  its  size.  A  new  addition 
to  the  recent  crop  of  “space-sav¬ 
ers,”  each  day’s  release  consists 
of  only  two  panels  about  two 
inches  high.  They  may  be  used 
vertically  or  horizontally. 


“It’s  something  I’ve  been  look¬ 
ing  for  for  a  long  time,”  admits 
Mr.  Hayes.  “A  half-size  comic 
strip,  ideal  for  a  naturally  lazy 
man  like  me.” 

“Chip”  follows  the  trend  in  more 
than  size.  It’s  gag-a-day  strip  fea¬ 
turing  kid  humor,  which  is  rapidly 
replacing  science  fiction  as  the 
number  one  comics  vogue.  Gags 
are  “corny  but  cute.”  Typical  ex¬ 
ample:  “Never  forget,  son,  we  are 
here  to  help  others.”  “What  are 
the  others  here  for?” 

Mr.  Hayes,  a  native  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  came  to  New  York 
City  in  the  twenties  to  study  at 
the  Art  Students  League  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  “to  bum  around  for 
a  while.”  Later  he  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  art  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  where  he  stayed  for  12 
years.  After  a  stretch  of  comic 
book  work  for  King  Featiuies, 
he  joined  CoNSOLroATEO  News 
Features  as  general  art  handy¬ 
man,  doing  sports  and  editorial 
cartoons  and,  at  one  time,  three 
daily  comic  strips — ^“Pop,”  “Silent 
Sam”  and  “Witty  Kitty.”  Besides 
“Chip”  he  still  does  “Silent  Sam,” 
also  known  as  “Adamson’s  Ad¬ 
ventures.” 

In  addition  to  his  selling  trips, 
Mr.  Hayes  frequently  takes  to  the 
road  to  deliver  chalk  talks  and 
make  personal  appearances.  Here 
he  is  often  helped  by  his  17-year 
old  daughter,  an  art  student.  “She 
draws  much  better  than  I  do,”  Mr. 
Hayes  admits. 


in 


From  Behint  Iron  Kurt 

in  a  mystery  plane. .  .came  the  big  brutal  Red  killers 
seeking  to  liquidate  Smileen’  Jok  and  Kameeleon... 
But  even  an  iron  curtain  can’t  spell  curtains  for 


Smilin’  Jack 


by  Zack  Mosley  whose  jet  jockey  hero  has  more  lives  than  nine 
wildcats... flies  anything  with  wings. ..has  an  enthusiastic  following 
of  air  fans,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages... gives  circulation  a  lift, 
holds  present  readers  and  adds  a  new  public.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write,  MoUie  Slott,  Manager... 

Tribune^BJew  York  IVews 

Nmmm  BmUMmot  Nmim  V»rk 
Trikmmm  7t»ir«r.  CMemm* 


Space,  Western  Strips 
Launch  Johnson  Syndicate 
Another  cartoonist  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  doing  his  own  selling  is 
Walter  T.  Johnson,  formerly  artist 
on  Enterprising  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  now  defunct  “Rick  Kane” 
strip.  Mr.  Johnson  has  just 
launched  Walter  T.  Johnson 
Features,  Inc.  at  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  First  two  feat- 
tures,  slated  for  late  March  re¬ 
lease,  are  “Captain  Johnny  Fal¬ 
con,”  a  space  adventure  strip,  and 
“The  Sundown  Kid,”  a  Western. 
Two  other  comic  strips  are 
planned  for  release  this  fall. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  draw  all  four 
strips,  sell,  and  write  the  contin¬ 
uity  for  “Johnny  Falcon.”  The 
Western  strip  will  be  written  by 
William  F.  Crouse,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  “Hopalong  Cassidy” 
television  productions. 

McNaught  Syndicate  Offers 
Auto-Racing  Strip 
A  NEW  comic  strip  from  Mc¬ 
Naught  Syndicate  is  “Johnny 
Comet,”  a  daily  and  Sunday  ad¬ 
venture  strip  with  an  auto-racing 
setting.  Plot  lines  will  be  based 
on  the  life  of  speedcar  driver 
Peter  DePaolo,  who  is  acting  as 
technical  consultant  on  the  strip. 

“Johnny  Comet”  will  stress  rac¬ 
ing  on  speedways,  safety  on  high- 
Iways,  and  has  the  backing  of 
safety  councils  in  a  number  of 
cities  where  it  is  now  appearing. 

Author  of  “Johnny  Comet”  is 
Earl  Baldwin,  screenplay  and  mys¬ 
tery  writer.  Art  work  is  done  by 
Frank  Frazetta,  23-year  old  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  a  comic  book  illus¬ 
trator  since  the  age  of  16. 

'Peter  Rabbit'  Streamlined 
Vincent  Fago,  who  started 
'streamlining  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate’s  “Peter  Rabbit”  strip 
when  he  inherited  it  from  Harri¬ 
son  Cady  four  years  ago,  this 
week  led  the  veteran  strip  into  a 
new  story  line.  Abandoned  was 
the  previous  “realism”  of  talking 
animals  in  a  nature  setting.  In  its 
place  readers  found  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  series  of  phantasy 
adventures  in  “EJoll  Land”  and 
“Backwards  Land,”  “peopled”  by 
stuffed  dolls,  galloping  alarm 
clocks  and  freckled  toadstools. 

To  point  up  the  change,  one 
strip  in  the  Sunday  release  for 
Feb.  17  was  left  in  black-and- 
white,  with  readers  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  coloring  contest. 
Stuffed  “Peter  Rabbit”  dolls  were 
offered  as  prizes. 


the  syndicate  include  Laraine 
Day’s  book,  “Day  With  the 
Giants,”  especially  prepared  for 
newspapers  by  Kyle  Chrichton; 
“Narcotics:  America’s  Peril,”  by 
Laurence  D^  Smith  and  Will  Our- 
sler;  and  several  books  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  this  year. 

Assisting  Mr.  Berger  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  operation  will  be  Sam 
Vaughan,  who  recently  came  to 
Doubleday  from  King  Features 
Syndicate.  The  actual  selling  of 
features  will  be  handled  by  Mr. 
Berger  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  with  the 
assistance  of  Doubleday’s  sales 
representatives,  who  will  act  as 
syndicate  representatives  in  their 
territories. 

Formation  of  the  syndicate  will 
not  put  an  immediate  end  to  previ¬ 
ous  Doubleday  arrangements  with 
other  syndicates,  Mr.  Berger  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  move  along  slowly  at  first," 
he  said. 


Doubleday  Forms  Syndicate 

Doubleday  &  Co.  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  new 
syndicate  to  handle  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  syndication  of  books 
published  by  the  company.  Known 
as  the  Doubleday  Syndicate,  the 
new  division  will  be  headed  by 
Bill  Berger. 

Future  titles  to  be  released  by 


Comic  Dictionary  from  R&T 
“Comic  Dictionary,”  a  “quickie" 
text  feature  by  Evan  Esar,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  immediate  seven-a-week 
release  by  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

Some  samples:  “Beautician  —  a 
pan  handler”;  “Delegate-at?Large 
— the  man  who  goes  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  without  his  wife”;  “Net — a  lot 
of  holes  tied  together  with  string”; 
“Quarter — it  may  not  be  as  good 
as  a  dollar,  but  it  goes  to  church 
more  often.” 

News  and  Notes 

“Beyond  Mars,”  a  new  space  ad¬ 
venture  strip  by  Jack  Williamson 
and  Lee  Elias,  was  introduced  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  Feb. 
17.  The  strip  is  not  being  syndi¬ 
cated. 

»  *  » 

The  William  Morris  Agency, 
New  York,  is  concluding  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  television  series  to  fea¬ 
ture  syndicated  newspaper  comic 
strip  characters  in  puppet  form. 

*  * 

“Grenadine  Spawn,”  a  new 
novel  by  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  Robert  C.  Ruark, 
will  be  published  this  summer  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.  Doubleday  will 
also  publish  a  book  on  Mr. 
Ruark’s  recent  safari  to  Africa,  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  columnist. 

V  V  * 

Charles  H.  Goren,  “Bridge” 
and  “Canasta”  columnist  for  Cffl- 
CAGO  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  has  been  awarded  the 
McKinney  Trophy  as  outstanding 
bridge  player  of  1951.  It  was  the 
eighth  such  award  for  Mr.  Goren, 
and  the  fifth  consecutive  one. 

*  V  * 

“The  Private  Papers  of  Senator 
Vandenberg,”  originally  scheduled 
for  release  this  month  via  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  will  begin  their 
21 -installment  run  March  19.  E  k 
P,  Oct  13,  page  32.) 
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A.  few  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica* 
tion  t)f  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 

2,  Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 

3,  Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 

Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 

5,  Canco  invented  the  Tenderometcr  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 

3,  Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 

8.  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 

9.  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  Canco  pioneered  and  developed  the  low-oxygen 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  and  beer. 


1901-50TH  anniversary-1951  ^ 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

Now  York  •  Chicogo  •  Son  Francisco  •  Hamilton,  Canada 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


TV  Code  in  Hands  of  5, 
3  in  ‘Newspaper  Family* 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Three  of  the  five  members  of 
the  board  that  will  oversee  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Television  Code  have 
ties  that  bind  them  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  It  might  be 
claimed,  therefore,  that  the  se¬ 
verely  competitive  TV  industry  it¬ 
self  salaams  to  the  superior  pro- 
Sramming  performance  of  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  stations. 

This  wasn’t  planned  to  be  Part 
II  of  a  series  on  how  good  news- 
paper-affiliated  TV  stations  are 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  16,  page  60),  by 
way  of  urging  the  FCC  to  give 
publisher  applicants  a  more  reason¬ 
able  consideration  when  the  freeze 
goes  off.  It  just  happened,  by  co¬ 
incidence,  that  the  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters  met  last 
week  on  a  Texas  ranch  and  selec¬ 
ted  this  Code  Review  Board: 

Code  Review  Board 

John  E.  Fetzer,  owner  of 
WKZO-TV,  Kalamazoo,  chairman. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  WSB-TV,  Atlanta,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cox  radio- 
TV  properties,  vicechairman. 


THE  LARGEST 
CIRCULATION  in  Buffalo  is  the 
Sunday  Courier-Express,  reaching 
77%  of  all  families  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area — 2  out  of  3  in  the  great 
Western  New  York  8-County 
Market,  AndtheMorwiwgCourier- 
Express  offers  you  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  coverage  of  Western  New 
York’s  top  buying  families— those 
with  the  most  money  to  spend. 

COLOR  for  ADDED  POWER 

Full  ROP  color  weekdays  gives 
your  message  still  greater  impact 
in  this  powerful  newspaper. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

REPRESENrAFIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


Mrs.  a.  Scott  Bullitt,  owner 
of  KlNG-TV,  Seattle. 

Walter  J.  Damm,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  WTMJ- 
TV,  Milwaukee. 

Ewell  K.  Jett,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  WMAR- 
TV,  Batlimore. 

Their  selection  is  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  in  itself  for  the  stations 
they  represent,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  WSB  is  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal -Constitution  sta¬ 
tion;  WTMJ  is  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  station;  and 
WMAR  is  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  station. 

On  a  geographical  basis  the  five 
cover  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Bullitt  is  the  mother  of 
three  children — her  choice  for  the 
panel  being  a  living  endorsement 
of  the  home-family  viewpoint  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Code. 

Complaints  and  Admonitions 

To  this  board  will  go  public 
complaints  and  from  it  will  flow 
admonitions  against  Code  viola¬ 
tions  or  even  recommendations  to 
(NARTB  for  revocation  of  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  which  goes 
to  Code  subscribers  at  the  outset. 

The  members  of  the  board  have 
the  responsibility,  beginning 
March  1,  of  maintaining  a  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  all  TV  program¬ 
ming — and  there’s  no  salary  at¬ 
tached  to  their  jobs. 

The  newspaper  -  affiliated  over¬ 
seers  of  decency  and  decorum  on 
TV  will  be  confronted,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  with  odious  comparisons 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  Code 
goes  much  farther  than  some 
newspapers  in  proscribing  content 
unfit  for  a  family  audience. 

On  the  subject  of  acceptability 
of  program  material,  the  Code 
forbids  profanity,  obscenity,  smut 
and  vulgarity,  “even  when  likely 


Everything  in 

Nltimoielevolves 

/X  rx\ 


to  be  understood  only  by  part  of 
the  audience.”  The  Review  Board 
will  issue  a  list  of  specific  words 
and  phrases  which  should  not  be 
used. 

Furthermore,  says  the  Code,  re¬ 
spect  is  maintained  for  the  sancti¬ 
ty  of  marriage  and  the  value  of 
the  home;  divorce  is  not  treated 
casually  nor  justified  as  a  solution 
for  marital  problems;  sex  crimes 
and  abnormalities  are  generally 
unacceptable  as  program  material; 
the  administration  of  illegal  drugs 
will  not  be  displayed. 

No  Hard  Liquor  Ads 
The  advertising  of  hard  liquor 
should  not  be  accepted.  Code  sub¬ 
scribers  are  pledged;  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  in  American 
life,  when  not  required  by  the  plot 
or  for  proper  characterization, 
shall  not  be  shown. 

Criminality  shall  be  presented 
as  undesirable  and  unsympathetic. 
The  condoning  of  crime  and  the 
treatment  of  the  commission  of 
crime  in  a  frivolous,  cynical  or 
callous  manner  is  unacceptable, 
under  the  TV  code.  Strictly  for¬ 
bidden  is  the  presentation  of  tech¬ 
niques  of  crime  in  such  detail  as 
to  invite  imitation. 

The  costuming  of  all  performers 
shall  be  within  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety,  says  the  Code,  and  shall 
avoid  such  exposure  or  such  em¬ 
phasis  on  anatomical  detail  as 
would  embarrass  or  offend  home 
viewers. 

Advertising  messages  are  to  be 
presented  with  courtesy  and  good 
taste  and  copy  should  contain  no 
claims  intended  to  disparage  com¬ 
petitors  or  competing  products. 
The  advertising  of  fortune-telling, 
occultism,  spiritualism,  astrology, 
phrenology,  palm-reading,  numer¬ 
ology,  mind-reading  or  character¬ 
reading  is  not  acceptable. 

Public’s  Idea  May  Be  Different 
Also  unacceptable  to  the  Code 
is  the  advertising  of  intimately 
personal  products  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  unsuitable  con¬ 
versational  topics  in  mixed  social 
groups. 

In  news  shows,  commentary  and 
advertising  are  to  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  and  separated  from  factual, 
fair  and  unbiased  reporting. 

How  much  the  public  taste  will 
be  changed  by  the  Code  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  as  might  be  observed 
in  the  poll  which  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  conducted  recently  to 
decide  whether  its  station,  WICU, 
should  present  drama  or  fisticuffs 
on  Wednesday  night. 

For  days.  Sports  Editor  Wes 
Driscoll  debated  with  TV  Col¬ 
umnist  Dick  Haratine  and  when 
the  ballots  were  counted,  Pabst 
Blue  Ribbon  (the  boxing  bouts) 
won.  More  than  11,000  votes 
were  marked  for  fighting,  only 
1,200  for  footlights. 

Since  the  Code  starts  out  on  the 
premise  that  “television’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  viewers  is  that  between 
guest  and  host,”  TV  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  the  games  the  host 
names.  >^at’ll  you  have? 


Wicks  Party 
For  Tour  Abroad 
Includes  50 

Forty  newspaper  and  radio  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  scheduled  to  depart 
from  New  York  by  plane  Satur¬ 
day,  March  1,  for  a  10-country 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  James  L.  Wick,  Niles  (0.) 
Daily  Times  publisher,  arranged  ' 
the  party. 

Press  conferences  have  been  set 
up  with  leading  government  ofB- 
cials  abroad,  and  before  the  take¬ 
off  the  group  is  to  participate  in  > 
a  round  of  events  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  including  a  briefing  session 
with  State  Department  officers  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  28.  The  group  also 
has  been  invited  to  the  President’s 
news  conference  that  day. 

A  bon  voyage  party  will  be  given 
Friday  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel  in  New  York. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  memben 
of  the  party  are  being  accom-  | 
panied  by  their  wives. 

The  tourists,  who  are  paying 
their  own  expenses,  were  listed  by 
Mr.  Wick,  as  follows: 

Frank  U.  Alton,  Inglewood  (Calif.) 
Nezos;  Frederick  L.  Allinan,  and  wife, 
VVSV’A,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Sheldon 
Anderson,  KCOK,  Tulare,  Calif;  Har¬ 
old  Beck,  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Btade-Tri- 
bitne;  Mrs.  Irene  R.  Bedard,  Htbbtn)  v 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  Buford  Boone,  Tw-  / 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News;  Hugh  Boyd,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  Sews. 

Also  John  F.  Corcoran,  W'F'IL,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  L.  Earle  Uavidson,  Coldwaler 
(Mich.)  Reporter;  Edwin  \V.  Dean,  Sub 
phtir  Springs  (Tex.)  News-Telegram; 
Tim  Elliott,  VVCUE,  Akron,  O.;  Robert 
C.  Embry,  and  wife,  WITH,  Baltimore; 
Clyde  B.  Emert,  Maryville  (Tenn.) 
Times;  Mrs.  Helena  Farmer,  Nevi 
Iberia  (I-a.)  Daily  Iberian;  John  E.  Fet¬ 
zer,  and  wife,  WKZO,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Whitmore  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Sews:  James  E.  Graham  VVWGS,  Tif- 
ton,  Ga. :  JS  Gray,  and  wife.  .Monroe 
(Mich.)  News;  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross, 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express;  Robert  Hall, 
Post-Hall  Syndicate;  Mrs.  Eloise  H. 
Hanna,  WBRC-TV’,  Birmingham,  ,Ala.; 
Mrs.  Jerene  A.  Harnisb,  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report. 

Also  Allen  W.  Hinkel,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon;  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Hoiles 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoiles,  Alliance  (0.) 
Review;  R.  S.  Howard,  and  wife,  Poca- 
tello  (Idaho)  Idaho  State  Journal;  David 
W.  Howe,  and  wife,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press;  Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  and  i 
wife,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press;  Paul  J 
A.  Jenkins,  El  Centro  (Calif,)  Mommt 

Also  John  M.  Johnston,  Chicago  Dauy 
Neu's;  William  H.  Krueger,  KDAL, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Richard  F.  Lewis,  Jr., 
and  wife,  WINC,  VVinchester,  Va.; 
Harold  McWhorter,  WHAW,  Weston, 

W.  Va.;  Philip  F.  Miller,  and  wife. 
Royal  Oak  (Mich,)  Tribune;  Roy  Palma- 
teer,  Centerville  (Iowa)  Owgian;  John 
R.  Pepper  and  wife,  WDIA,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Roy  Pinkerton,  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ventura,  (^lif.;  Mendel  R.™*"' 
Bogalusa  (La,)  Daily  News;  Daniel  H. 
Ridder,  and  wife,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dw 
patch-Pionecr  Press;  Ronald  B.  Wom- 
yard,  WONE,  Daytcm,  O.;  and  Mf 
and  Mrs.  Wick. 


Deadline  for  A-word 

Washington — April  10  is  th« 
deadline  for  entries  in  the 
annual  Raymond  Clapper  Awaro 
for  Washington  reportorial 
with  a  $500  prize  and  suitable 
scroll  at  stake.  The  Congressional 
Gallery  Correspondents  Committee 
will  receive  the  entries. 
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Guiding  light  in  a  new  age  of  discovery 


Despite  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
the  science  of  electronics  is  young.  You  can  ex¬ 
pect  the  electron  to  become  even  more  useful 
—to  you,  in  your  home,  and  to  the  nation. 

How  useful  it  can  be  is  seen  in  the  advances  already 
made  by  RCA  scientists— such  as  the  picture  tube  of 
your  television  set . . .  the  imatie  orthicon  television 
camera,  used  by  every  studio  in  the  nation  . . .  the 
electron  microscope,  which  magnifies  as  much  as 
200,000  times.  RCA  scientists  now  work  toward  new 


advances  —  more  powerful  television  sets  .  .  .  color 
television  .  .  .  UHF  television  .  .  .  new  electronic 
systems  for  industry  and  our  Armed  Forces. 

To  RCA  scientists,  the  challenge  of  tomorrow  is  more 
interesting  than  yesterday's  success.  This  pioneering 
spirit  assures  you  finer  quality  in  every  product  and 
service  of  RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 

See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  electronics  at 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  Admis.sion 
is  free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Radio  Cohpohatioix  of  America 


World  leader  in  radio — first  in  television 
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The  David  Samoff  Research  Center 
of  RCA  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 


PROMOTION 


Cook’s  Tour  Might  Pay 
With  Ingenious  Ideas 

By  Harry  R.  Roberts 

Public  Relations  Director,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 


point  out  a  couple  of  possibilities  ture  and  biography  of  the  citizen 
that  sometimes  are  overlooked.  involved. 

This  observer  is  enthusiastic  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
about  going  to  conventions  but  makes  it  easy  for  readers  to  pay 
sometimes  has  the  feeling  that  all  their  utility  bills  at  the  news- 
the  same  amount  of  time  could  be  paper’s  public  service  bureau, 
more  profitably  spent  visiting  one  Here  in  Toledo,  when  the  an- 
or  two  other  newspapers  in  com-  nual  flower  and  garden  festival 
parable  situations  and  with  like  closes,  the  Blade  arranges  for  de¬ 
problems.  Getting  a  close  look  at  livery  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
many  of  the  things  these  papers  that  were  displayed  to  shut-ins  in 
did  and  learning  how  they  were  both  institutions  and  homes. 

Since  ideas  are  the  raw  mater-  surely  unique  to  some  degree  in  done  would  be  an  education.  Outside  Our  Business 

ials  with  which  a  promotion  mana-  present  day  commerce,  is  appar-  Because  what  happens,  it  seems.  These  are  just  a  few,  of  course, 

ger  works,  and  since  unquestion-  ently  based  on  the  reasoning  that  is  that  in  exchanges  and  at  con-  but  they  are  typical  of  the  kind  of 

ably  those  ideas  impart  the  charm  what  helps  one  newspaper  helps  yentions,  primarily  only  the  large  ideas  that  too  often  go  unsung, 

this  business  possesses,  it  might  all  the  others.  ideas,  the  production  numbers,  the  There  is  a  second  unexploited 

be  appropriate  to  explore  ways  One  of  the  results  of  this  fKilicy  super-duper  specials  are  passed  source  of  bright  ideas.  A  little 

and  means  to  get  more  of  them.  has  been  that  excellent  facilities  along.  Almost  every  paper  has  a  more  effort  could  be  made  in 
It  has  always  seemed  a  happy  have  been  developed  for  promo-  score  of  ideas  in  motion  all  the  looking  around  outside  the  news- 

circumstance  that  newspaper  pro-  tion  men  to  communicate  with  time  that  are  ingenious  but  inex-  paper  business  for  promotions  or 

motion  men  are  so  willing  to  ex-  each  other.  Ideas  are  passed  along  pensive,  and  which  probably  yield  good-will  builders  that  could  easily 

change  their  good  ideas  with  each  remarkably  well.  a  very  high  return  at  low  cost,  be  adapted, 

other.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  —  if  You  might  call  them  pKJt-boilers. 

This  give  and  take,  which  is  it  can  be  said  to  have  one  —  is  to  And  the  suspicion  here  is  that  we 

- I  don’t  exert  ourselves  talking  about 


(Advertisement) 


N.A.E.A.  Gives  Sales 
Staffs  a  "Dividend  Kit" 

Sales  Training  Committee  Studies 
1800  pages,  covering  203  sales  talks 

To  those  of  you 


Not  even  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  could  do  a  more  detailed,  word- 
by-word,  idea-by-id«a  job  of  edit¬ 
ing.  The  Sales  Training  Committee 
studied  1800  pages  of  material,  in 
the  five-year  digest  of  NA..E.A. 
conventions,  to  produce  this  “Divi¬ 
dend  Sales  Kit.’’  It  ranges  from  36 
articles  on  better  selling  and  sales 
strategy  to  50  bonus  management 
articles.  Material  is  divid^  into 
16  basic  subjects,  filed  in  16  fold¬ 
ers.  The  entire  kit  is  free  to 
members;  additional  kits  cost 
$10.00  each. 

We  think  congratulations  are  in 
order  to  the  NA.E.A.  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  they  have  done  in 
producing  one  of  the  most  effec 
tive  selling  tools  you  have  ever 
used.  It’s  a  real  dividend  for 
your  sales  staff. 

There’s  another  dividend  that  many 
NA.E.A.  members  are  using  right 
now  too.  This  dividend  is  consist¬ 
ent  advertising  in  Printers’  Ink.  It 
is  helping  to  strengthen  even 
more  the  activities  of  reps  and 
national  advertising  executives  in 
selling  more  linage. 

Many  N.A.E..\.  members  are  now 
regular  advertisers  in  Printers’  Ink. 
They  know  that  no  sales  staff  can 
ever  be  large  enough  to  tell  every 
week  the  interesting  stories  that 
develop  in  their  markets.  So — every 
week — ^they  pass  on  to  national  ad 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  infor 
mation  that  makes  the  work  of  reps 
more  productive.  This  information 
is  in  their  advertising  in  Printers’ 
Ink.  Some  use  but  1/6  of  a  page 
each  week.  Others  use  full  pages 
and,  every  so  often,  double  spreads. 


who  have  not  yet 
discovered  the 
power  and  pull  of 
a  regular  schedule 
in  Printers’  Ink, 
we  offer  these 
facts  for  your 
consideration : 


Bob  Kenyon 


these  little  gems. 

Ideas  Worth  Pursuing 
A  few  examples  come  quickly 
to  mind: 

In  return  for  sending  clippings 
of  favorable  items  to  the  readers 
concerned  the  Cincinnati  Post  is 
rewarded  with  countless  happy  let¬ 
ters  from  pleased  customers. 


Department  stores,  banks,  trav¬ 
el  agencies,  book  publishers, 
magazines,  to  name  just  a  handful, 
constantly  come  up  with  nimble 
ideas  that  could  be  worked  to 
good  advantage. 

Banks  and  brokerage  houses 
have  been  particularly  adroit  in 
conducting  free  courses  in  invest¬ 
ing  for  women.  These  have  been 
fantastically  successful,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  newspapers 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  buys  have  exploited  their  financial  and 


Cokes  and  doughnuts  for  high 
school  editors  just  before  Hallo¬ 
we’en  and  the  city  enjoys  an  ef¬ 
fective  yearly  campaign  against 
vandalism. 

If  you  make  a  speech  in  Balti 


business  pages  with  similar  classes. 

Banks  are  shining  examples.  In 
Manchester,  Vt.,  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  gives  out  a  serviceable  paper 
umbrella  to  customers  caught  in 
an  unexpected  rainstorm.  The 


First :  we  now  have  23,475  paid 
subscribers  to  Pririters’  Ink  in  12 
different  categories  of  advertising 
activity.  In  these  classifications 
you  will  find  the  men  and  women 
who,  individually  or  collectively, 
originate  and  buy  most  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  this  country. 

They  are  the  advertising,  man^e- 
ment,  sales  and  agency  executives 
who  should  be  told  (regularly)  the 
interesting  facts  about  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  market.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  they  make  the  important 
buying  decisions. 

Second:  1952  is  an  election  year. 
It’s  also  going  to  be  a  year  of  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  advertising  appro¬ 
priations.  Advertisers  everywhere 
will  be  on  the  alert,  ready  to  move 
in  any  direction.  Many  decisions 
will  be  influenced  by  the  news  and 
facts  revealed  each  week  in  Printers’ 
Ink.  That  goes  for  what  they  read 
in  your  advertising  too. 

May  we  sit  down  with  you  now  to 
discuss  how  Printers’  Ink  can  help 
you  right  now?  Write,  wire  or 
call  and  we  will  be  on  the  job. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


more,  the  sends  you  a  clipping  Central  National  of  Yonkers,  N. 

Y.,  has  a  parking  lot  for  ba^ 
carriages  and  get  this,  makes  its 
directors’  room  available  to  Yonk¬ 
ers  groups  as  a  community  room. 
Newspapers  with  circulation 
branch  stains  could  easily  copy. 
Polls,  Presents,  Etc. 

The  Saturday  Review  polls  its 
readers  on  who  are  the  greatest 


of  it,  and  asks  if  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  their  future  gui¬ 
dance  on  how  their  coverage 
might  have  been  improved. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  free 
sports  clinics  which  provide  local 
high  school  and  university  teams 
to  demonstrate  their  skill.  They 
have  an  annual  conference  on 
news  writing,  too,  for  clubwomen 


to  which  all  the  presidents  and  persons.  This  has  unlimited 


205  East  42ad  Street,  New  Yerk  17,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London  ' 


publicity  chairmen  are  invited. 
(The  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
News  has  a  similar  one  in  writing 
church  news!) 

If  you’re  a  publicity  chairman 
in  Kingstown  (Tenn.),  the  Times- 
News  presents  you  with  a  scrap 


opportunities  for  newspapers.  A 
leading  womens’  magazine  shows 
its  readers  how  to  make  a  hat  at 
home  designed  for  them  by  one  of 
the  biggest  names  in  the  ladies’  bat 
business. 

It’s  very  much  to  be  doubted  if 


book  to  keep  a  record  of  the  pub-  ***7  newspaper  has  come  up  wi^ 
licity  you  get.  In  Louisville,  the  good  an  ad  for  tte  comic  sffjP 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Times  PoK®  3S  Simon  and  Schuster  did 
help  the  major  fund-raising  drives  brought  out  in 

to  plan  and  organize  intelligent  ^oo^  form. 

An  industry  in  a  community 
will  do  something  pleasant  for  an 
employee  who  becomes  natural¬ 
ized  and  takes  his  oath  as  an 
American  citizen.  Again  there’s  no 
record  of  what  newspapers  have 
done  to  congratulate  and  welcome 
these  new  Americans,  other  than 
reporting  the  fact. 

There’s  gold  in  them  thar  hills, 
men. 


publicity  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Her- 
ald  picks  a  “family  doctor  of  the 
year.”  In  Enid  (Okla.)  the  papers 
have  a  daily  column  headed 
“Know  your  school  teacher,” 
“Know  your  policeman,”  “Know 
your  mailman,”  etc.,  with  a  pic- 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

Picture  puizl*  conteits  have 

f>rovan  to  be  the  bast  circu- 
ation  and  talas  builders. 
Full  details  free  on  how  to  run 
your  own  contest.  WRITE 

RESEARCH  BOOKS 

30  anrtl  St.  N.  T.  C. 


Kahn  Leaves  Metro 

Phillip  R.  Kahn  has  resigned 
from  Metro  Associated  Services 
with  plans  to  engage  in  his  own 
business  of  servicing  national  and 
retail  jewelry  accounts. 
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CAUGHT  IN  A  SQUEEZE; ..! 


for  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

(Advertisement) 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  23.  1952 


CIRCULATION 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Has  300  H.  S.  Writers 


chairman  of  ICMA’s  Education 
Committee,  and  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Christian  Science  Monitor: 


18  Executives 
Buying  Stock  in 


ALABAMA — -Arthur  Phillips,  Annis~ 

Phoenix.  D,  C.  Post  Co. 

ARKANSAS — Earl  Miller,  Southern  i. 

Newspaper,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs  WASHINGTON — Philip  L«  GrRhsiD, 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CALIFORNIA — Don  M.  Wilson,  Cali  president  of  the  Washington  Post 
Ma?w.  ‘•■oundatmn.  jian  ^  announced  this  Week  that  18 


COLORADO — Ed  Roberts,  Post.  Den-  executives  of  the  newspaper  and 
r  .  WTOP,  Inc.,  are  being  accorded 


Another  approach  to  increasing  many  of  the  outstanding  athletes.  DeVore,  Ntor,  WaS^gton.  ^  opportunity  of  buying  Class  B 

interest  among  teen-age  readers  is  Two  scholarship  awards  are  CONNECTICUT — Walter  B.  Mills,  common  stock  of  the  firm, 

the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Exami-  given  to  outstanding  members  of  Rfcirter,  New  llaven.  Eugene  Meyer,  now  chairman  of 

ner’s  Scholastic  Sports  Association,  SSA.  One  is  a  four-year,  full-tu-  y<,»rno/,  Wiimiti'ton.**^  the  board  of  the  company,  pur- 

introduced  by  the  newspaper  in  ition  paid  scholarship  to  Pepper-  FLORIDA — J.  A.  Parsons,  Demoerat,  chased  the  Washington  Post  in 

1949.  dine  College,  along  with  a  job  as  Taiia^assw.  E;,  ,  g  „  Jour-  1933.  In  1947  the  present  company  / 

SSA  was  established  primarily  copyboy  at  the  Examiner.  The  Atlanta.  ’  was  established  to  succeed  the  for- 

to  secure  better  prep  sports  cover-  second  scholarship,  also  to  Pepper-  IDAHO— S.  E.  Abott,  Statesman,  mer  partnership  ownership.  Up  to 
age,  but  its  popularity  has  spread  dine  College,  is  a  half-tuition  ^^^lujois— Paul  Kenzie,  State  Jour-  shares  in  the  company  have 

beyond  the  confines  of  the  sports  award.  Springfield.  ’  been  closely  held, 

page  and  makes  the  Examiner  Praise  from  Schools  .  Indiana— Raymond  E.  Houk,  Star,  Executives  of  the  Washington 

“solid”  with  the  high  school  stu-  “Educators,  coaches,  journalism  k.  Jefferaon,  Register  &  Post  who  are  acquiring  shares  of  | 


DeVore,  Star.  Washington.  opportunity  oi  ouying  c, 

CONNECTICUT— Walter  B.  Mills,  common  Stock  of  the  firm. 


Eugene  Meyer,  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  company,  pur- 


beyond  the  confines  of  the  sports  award. 


page  and  makes  the  Examiner 
“solid”  with  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  serves  as  a  weekly  ex- 


Praise  from  Schools 
“Educators,  coaches,  journalism 


teachers,  athletes  and  students 


been  closely  held. 

Executives  of  the  Washington 
Post  who  are  acquiring  shares  of 
the  Class  B  non-voting  common 


ample  of  cooperation  between  the  ^ave  be4n  lavish  in  their  praise  of  /uit^^i)'^TopTka“''  stock  include:  John  W.  Sweeter- 

paper  and  school  officials.  jjjg  Scholastic  Sports  Association,”  KENTUCKY— Jasper  Rison,  Conner-  man,  business  manager;  Charles 

220  Schools  Participate  said  Mr.  Black.  “Journalism  teach-  secretary;^  Floyd  R. 


220  Schools  Participate  said  Mr.  Black.  “Journalism  teach-  ■^‘’louisiS^-  Alvin  E 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  ers  have  thanked  the  E^muier  for  n^s-Advocate,  Baton  Rouge. 
SSA  covers  all  prep  sports  in  adding  the  ‘missing  link  to  the  _MAINL-Quentm  Whitt.er, 


^KENTUCKV-^Jasper  Riion,  Courier-  ™an,  business  manager;  Charles 


Southern  California  for  the  Exami-  aSuari^neri^^  MARYLAND-John  Keller,  Netos-  gins,  managing ’editor; ’jack' M.  B. 

ner,  John  Black,  circulation  direc-  putting  out  a  section  in^a  daily  *’mass.\CHUSETTS  —  H.  Pheip.  Sacks,  national  advertising  dirw- 
tor,  told  E  &  P.  Two  students  from  P  ,?  Gates,  C/mYtion  NciVnce  if tmi/or,  Boiton.  tor;  HaiTV  Eybcrs,  production 


urnai,  Louisville.  C.  Boysen,  secretary;  Floyd  R. 

LOUISIANA  —  Alvin  E.  Shoiar,  Harrison,  treasurer;  Donald  M. 
mes- Advocate,  Baton  Rouge.  j  »  u 

MAINE— Quentin  Whittier,  Sun-jour-  Bernard,  advertising  director;  Her- 


nal,  Lewiston. 


bert  B.  Elliston,  editor;  J.  R.  Wig- 


MASS.\CHUSETTS  —  H.  Pheip.  Sacks,  national  advertising  diiw- 
ites,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bolton.  tOr;  Hairy  EybcrS,  production 


^  ^  noMjcnaripr  ”  Males,  iqi--  narrV  CVOCIS,  piUUUVlIUU 

each  school  are  appointed  for  metropolitan  newspa^r.  M1CHIGAN--Harry  A.  Wooton,  n,ai,ager-  Raoul  Blumberg,  retail 

membership  in  the  ^A  by  the  ^ore  than  65  students,  who  5toie.fo«r,.a/,_Lans.ng.  _  .  ..  ' 


uiciiiuciMi.p  III  luc  uy  li.c  U  J  U  e  nroBram  dur-  MINNESOTA— Ivan  G.  Sui 

principals  from  the  220  schools,  graduated  trom  tne  program  dur  oisratch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul. 

in  turn  writ<^  rf»-  ycarS  CXpen€nce  III  thc  MISSISSIPPI — F.  B.  Gwynn, 


Sundberg,  advertising  manager;  Frank  L. 
‘“I-  Dennis,  assistant  managing  editor; 


These  students,  in  turn,  write,  re-  years  experience  in  me  MISSISSIPPI— F.  B.  Gwynn,  ctar-  q  Stewart  Phillips  comptroller; 

uirlt,*  unA  iin  fliA  Rich  papcr,  arc  BOW  WOrklBg  in  the  field  ton  Ledger,  Jackion.  y-  ^  rniiiip>>,  compi  c  , 

write,  and  make  up  the  high  school  Tne  Anodee  and  MISSOURI— Walter  D.  Tetrick,  Harry  Gladstein,  circulation  direc- 


sporu  s^cti^r  ^ach  week  m  of  journalism  in  I^s  Angeles  and  ^ity! 


Harry  Gladstein,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor;  George  B.  DeLozier,  special 


MONTAVA — Edward  Atebiaon,  Co-  j  *  ^  .^1*.  «a...  \>r.A.-iy\  I 

ffr  Biiiines.  advertising  manager;  Mcrio  J. 


page  or  section  (two  pages  during  ^^enty^wo'^^h^ve^S"^^^^^^^  advertising  manager;  Merlo  I. 

football  season)  is  published  every  .u.  Vx^ami^r  Since  the  nroeram  NEBRASKA-Mark  T.  S e . c r  e .  t ,  Pusev,  associate  editor,  and  John 

Saturday.  ^  ?  i!  State  Journal.  Lincoln.  j  Qrant  classified  advertising 

St.iHentc  interested  in  nhntnor,-  began,  SSA  StUdcntS  have  Covered  _  NEVADA-Ron  Gardner.  Revietv  i' 


Saturday.  CAamnicr.  JIIICC  me  piUBiaii  Journal.  Lincoln. 

Students  interested  in  photogra-  students  have  covered  NEVApA.-Ron  Gardner, 

phy  take  pictures  for  the  section.  The^^rtion^  rnv^rc  HAMPSHIRF^Kendall  Wood 

The  Examiner  furnishes  bulbs  and  sports  events.  The  section  covers,  ward,  Unitm-Lra^r,  Manchester, 
film,  but  the  student-cameramen  addition  to  Southern  California.  NEW  -  Harold 

must  supply  their  own  cameras  and  sections  of  Central  Califor-  MEXICO-Ue  Wiliian 

equipment.  They  are  allowed  to  and  Nevada  Sanu  Fe 

develnn  fhpir  film  nnd  nrint  thpir  I"  August  each  year,  the  Exam-  ^^NEW  \ORK-Mark  Bohen, 


^  r,  T.  Grant,  classified  advertising 
NEVADA — Ron  Gardner,  Rcztieu^ 

urnai,  Las  Vegas.  manager. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Kendall  Wood-  Executives  of  WTOP,  Inc.,  the 
NEw"jTRSEY'-‘'*Ha\"T'Sny^  company’s  subsidiary  acquiring 
^riVr,  Camden.  shares  are  I  John  S.  Hayes,  presi* 


develop  their  film  and  print  their 


pictures  ta  the  Examinees  dark  iner  publishes  a  special  SSA  “Back-  ‘^roR^raROLl 
room  tO-School  section,  which  runs  Park,  Times.  Raleigh 


"“Reporters  receive  a  by-line  on  approximately  18  pages, 
each  of  their  stories.  Photogra-  j,.  .  .  _r  j 

phers  are  given  a  credit  line  for  Gnetinnen  Flamed 

each  picture  published.  At  vari-  for  Educational  Work 
ous  times  throughout  the  year.  In  each  one  of  the  48  sti 


NEW  MEXICO— Lee  Wiliiami,  Sete  (]ent,  George  F.  Hartford,  vice- 

"new'  YORK-Mark  Bohen,  Times-  president  in  charge  of  salK,  and 
Union,  Albany.  Clyde  M.  Hunt,  vicepresident  m 

NOi^H  CAROLINA  —  Albert  P.  charge  of  engineering. 


N-ORTII  DAKOTA— Kurt  H.  Peters. 

^0Hr(>^rw''‘ii.n.,u.D, PubUclsts  Moke  Play 

lumhus.  •P..  _ _  TT«.«1 


OKLAHOMA— G.  M.  Jennings,  okia-  To  Scan-Q-graver  UseK 


each  picture  published.  At  vari-  for  Educational  Work  homian-Times,  Oklahoma  City.  Ncw 

ous  times  throughout  the  year,  In  each  one  of  the  48  states,  a  OREGON-^eraid  T.  Latham.  Mail  §(.^,,.3, 
writing  and  photo  contests  are  newspaper  circulation  manager  is  pennsylvant.\— Dave  Fair,  Pa-  service 

held,  usually  in  coverage  of  some  now  serving  as  state  education  iriot  Nervs,  Harrisburg.  ’  groups, 

special  sports  event.  Examiner  chairman  in  a  new  nationwide  RHODE  iSLAND--Thomas  Farreiiy, 

writers  and  editors  judge  the  en-  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  news-  ”oUTit  CAROLINA— ”rank  Mundy,  gravinf 


Newspapers  using  the  Fairchild 


Scan-a-graver  are  getting  s^W 
PENNSYLVANT.\— Dave  Fair,  Pa-  service  from  vanous  publicity 


Providence. 


Because  the  photo-electric  en- 


paperboy  and  his  place  in  the  Index-Journal,  Greenwood, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA — Frank  Mundy,  graving  machine  requires  same-size 


FAlitors  Meet  Weekly 


American  free  enterprise  system.  fOUTH  DAKOTA— lloyd  R.  Camp- 


The  Inlernatiohal  Cireulalioh 


copy  in  the  making  of  plastic  cuts, 
RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.  is  now 


«  •  .  CCA  V.  1  liw  AlllVl  1104.1^^11.0.1  JlGUlOilV^U 

from  196  sfudents  remeseminK  Manager  Association  has  just  ne^/nn^^an,  Nash.iiie.  one,  two  or  three-column  widths. 

187  high  schools,  to ’3 17  members^  wmpleted  the  appointment  of  its  Austin'  ’  Central  Features  News,  Inc.,  s 

reporting  for  220  high  schools  iii  committee,  members  of  utaH— Jam^  w.  Cargii*.  Deseret  publicity  clip-sheet  service  in  New 

iP,./  scnoois  m  ^hich  are  engaged  m  securing  the  City.  . .  V«riF  i4c  O  VIAIX/  CArVICC 


TENNESSEE — William  Rop.r,  Ban-  sending  Still  publicity  pictures  ID 


ner-Tennessean,  NashTille. 

TEXAS — P.  F.  Fincher,  American 


e “  ;r  ,.,  .  *’  ■  wnicn  are  engagea  m  securing  tne  News,  n 

^uthem  California.  An  Advisory  and  support  of  state  and  .  VER\ 

Council,  composed  of  educators  educators  in  the  newspaper-  VTRG 

and  Examiner  personnel,  governs  jjQy  ^d  his  welfare.  mond  N. 


VERMONT-Earii  Fuller.  Herald.  York,  has  developed  a  new  service 
Aland.  Called  Scan-a-feature  which  is  also 


«.d  Ex',™„/per»„„el,  govern,  i"  »Mch  ,.me.,i^^ 

Typical  of  a.  .00.0,1,,™  ex.  ,  WASHINGTON-,.  A.  G„„..  r.,„,  d.,H.b„..d^ 


about  six  luncheon  meetings  a  pressed  by  various  state  chairmen 


rattle.  And  now  the  Marine  Corps  re- 

~  Steele,  cruiting  service  is  adapting  the 


in  this  proiect  is  the  comment  of  Caxettc.  Charleston.  v.ia.i„.6  .ov.v.vv  .c  ai*aKi...6  -- 

Student  meml^rs  hold  meetings  Don.  m"  vtilson,  managing  dir^-  .^^^M^n" """  ^m^prmciple  to  home-town  news- 

every  Monday  night,  at  which  time  tor  of  the  California  Newspaper-  WYOMING — Neal  Hoffman,  Tribune,  , 

instruction  is  given  in  writing  for  boy  Foundation.  “This  is  a  most  fbermne.  n*  ui  ■  J 

the  Examiner,  including  headline  important  contact  work  that  many  ■  *  CIllll  W @@K  TCtDlOlu 

writing  and  news  evaluation.  Ex-  of  us  in  the  newspaper  business  p«  p  •  T  Lansing,  Mich.  —  The  Lansing 

aminer  staffers  address  the  students  have  been  missing.  It  will  be  nec-  *  XlUUlS  laOCig@  State  Journal  published  its  25tb 

and  a  member  of  the  sports  staff  essary  for  us  to  work  as  fast  and  Fire  caused  $200,000  damage  annual  “Farm  Week”  supplement 
conducts  the  writing  clinics.  A  stu-  hard  as  possible  to  make  up  for  Feb.  1 8  to  the  Laurentian  Moun-  here  in  connection  with  “Fann 

dent  editor  writes  a  weekly  col-  lost  time."  tain  lodge  of  J.  W.  McConnell,  Week”  at  Michigan  State  College 

nmn  on  prep  sports  and  directs  the  Here  is  the  48-state  committee,  publisher  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  The  28-page  tabloid  carried  > 
SSA  staff.  Members  of  SSA  honor  as  announced  by  H.  Phelps  Gates,  Star.  color  cover. 
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Why  shouldn’t  you  haul 
the  other  fellow’s  oil?” 


One  of  the  things  people  ask  about  Standard  is 
why  we  do  not  let  other  oil  companies  use  aU  of  our 
tankers,  marine  terminals,  and  pipelines.  They  say, 
“Why  shouldn't  you  haul  the  other  fellow's  oil?" 


The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  we’re  mighty 
busy  hauling  our  own,  meeting  our  regular  obliga¬ 
tions  to  oxir  customers.  Standard  just  can’t  share  all 
of  its  transportation  equipment  with  other  compan¬ 
ies.  And  it’s  unfair  to  ask  us  to  do  it.  It’s  like  asking 
you  to  let  everybody  else  use  your  car. 


Now  suppose  you’re  driving  your  car  and  a  hitchhiker 
thumbs  a  ride.  You  pick  him  up  only  if  you  want  to.  The 
choice  is  yours.  So  again  with  Standard.  In  our  pipelines 
within  a  state’s  borders,  crossing  only  privately-ow’ned  land, 
and  in  our  tankers,  we  may  choose  to  carry  only  our  own  oil. 


You  go  out  and  buy  a  car  for  yourself  and  your  family — 
a  car  big  enough  for  your  needs.  So  with  Standard.^We  pro¬ 
vide  whatever  facilities  it  takes  to  handle  our  own  crude  oil 
and  keep  delivering  our  own  finished  products  where  and  when 
they’re  needed,  to  customers  who  depend  on  us  for  service. 


1 

But  the  way  some  people  seem  to  want  it,  our  freedom  In  time,  if  your  car  were  taken  over  like  that,  you’d  have 

of  choice  would  be  gone.  It’s  as  if  you  were  to  be  forced  to  to  buy  another  for  your  own  use.  Once  again,  so  Mdth 

stop  and  pick  up  everybody  who  lifted  a  thumb  at  you.  Standard.  If  we  were  forced  to  carry  competitors’  oil,  we’d 

We’d  be  required  to  carry  anybody’s  oil  in  these  tankers  and  have  to  buy  or  build  additional  facilities  to  handle  our  own. 

pipelines,  even  if  our  own  had  to  be  set  aside.  This  would  mean  increased  costs  to  us,  higher  prices  to  you. 

When  they’re  needed  for  national  defense.  Standard  makes  its  private  facilities 
available  for  public  use.  But  we  can’t  do  it  as  a  general  rule.  We  would  lose  our  efficiency 
— a  loss  to  you,  our  customers,  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  don’t  believe  you  want  it  that  way. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 

^  a 
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Rural  Editors 
Debate  Ending 
Personal  Items 

Madison,  Wis.  —  The  “Mrs. 
Sadie  Jones  entertained  her  son 
and  family  for  dinner  Wednesday 
night”  type  of  personal  may  be  on 
the  way  out  of  the  rural  news¬ 
paper. 

Fewer  personals  and  more  news 
of  important  local  issues  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  some  members  of  a 
press  panel  Feb.  7  during  annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Editors  of 
Wisconsin  rural  weeklies  and  a 
small  daily  representative  made  up 
the  panel  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Press  in  Community  Life.” 

Rural  Coverage  Stressed 
Good  coverage  of  surrounding 
county  rural  area  news  has  paid 
dividends  in  recent  years,  J.  D. 
McMurray  of  the  Racine  Journal 
Times,  reported.  Mr.  McMurray, 
who  described  his  paper  as  a  small 
daily  paper  operating  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  local  market  and  with  a 
large  rural  readership,  said,  “In¬ 
stead  of  relying  on  personals  out 
in  the  rural  areas,  we  have  tried 
to  move  up  to  local  board  meet¬ 
ings,  school  problems,  and  other 
local  community  issues.” 

Personals  Slipping 
A  farm  homemaker  in  the  au¬ 
dience  who  is  a  rural  correspond¬ 
ent  told  the  panel  that  she  didn’t 
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FAR-REACHING  promotion  Oieme  for  1952  b  nnveOed  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  E^e  by  Mbs  Sylvia  Miles,  star  of  stage  and  TV,  as 
Kelly-Smith  Company  staffers  come  from  afar  for  a  sales  party  and 
roundtable  session  conducted  by  Frank  Miller,  left,  president  of  the 
representatives  firm,  and  Frank  Schroth,  Jr.,  right,  vicepresident  of 
Eagle. 


like  to  write  personals  as  she  con¬ 
sidered  them  a  waste  of  time. 
“Farm  people  aren’t  dumb,”  she 
stated,  “they  are  interested  in  is¬ 
sues  affecting  their  own  little  com¬ 
munity.” 

Norman  N.  Clapp,  editor  of  the 
Grant  County  Independent  of 
Lancaster,  agreed  with  her.  He 
cited  the  “Mrs.  Jones  entertained” 
personal  as  sounding  silly  even  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  especially  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  10  days  later. 

He  referred  to  the  rural  weekly 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
that  tells  people  how  and  why  they 
can  secure  just  as  good  schools, 
community  activities,  and  cultural 
patterns  as  cities  have.  “Our  local 
papers  offer  a  challenge  of  con¬ 
vincing  readers  of  the  value  of 
rural  life,  that  it  has  many  vir¬ 
tues  which  are  attractive  to  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.” 

State  Assemblyman  Annie  F. 
Betts,  editor  of  the  Lodi  Enter- 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
1  Unit  PrMt  Driv««  . . .  Ravlt . . .  Auto¬ 
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prise,  held  out  for  the  personal, 
pointing  out  that  rural  weeklies 
give  their  readers  something 
dailies  can’t  offer.  “My  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  plain  ordinary  news 
to  the  people  of  my  community.  1 
tried  leaving  out  personals  and 
found  out  that  people  want  to 
know  wfiere  their  neighbor  went 
last  week.” 

Max  l^inman,  editor  of  the 
Reedsburg  Times-Press  said  he 
was  concentrating  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  farm  news  sources 
and  features  about  men  who  were 
doing  a  good  job  on  their  own 
farms. 

a 

Clifton  Green  Heads 
Carolinas  Ad  Group 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Clifton 
Green  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 
Morning  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas  at  the  two-day  Winter 
meeting  here  Feb.  15-16. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Vice- 
presidents — ^Elwood  Horne,  Dur¬ 
ham  Herald-Sun,  and  George 
Lemons,  Greensboro  News-Rec¬ 
ord;  secretary,  R.  J.  Alander, 
Charlotte  News,  and  treasurer, 
George  Hooks,  Raleigh  Times. 

Ralph  Nicholson  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Thomas  L.  Robinson 
of  the  News  were  hosts  at  dinner 
and  luncheon  meetings. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Jemigan,  president  of 
Queens  College,  traced  the  history 
of  advertising  back  6,000  years  to 
crude  restaurant  “copy”  in  Pompeii 
tiser  and  his  advertising  man  must 
end  asserted  that  today’s  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  advertising  man  must 
both  be  public  benefactors  to  sur¬ 
vive. 


Appeal  for  Boy 
Sparks  Idea  for 
First  Skin  Bank 

Cleveland  —  Efforts  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  help  11-year- 
old  Kenneth  Miller  to  live  after 
he  was  seriously  burned  are  bring¬ 
ing  an  unexpected  and  unusual 
climax. 

Besides  saving  Kenneth,  the 
Press  is  now  directly  responsible 
for  what  will  become  the  first  “skin 
bank”  in  the  world. 

Reporter  Marie  Daerr  who 
wrote  Kenneth’s  story  and  told  ^ 
readers  of  his  progress  received 
calls  from  600  volunteers  who 
offered  skin  for  grafting.  Among 
the  first  to  volunteer  was  Elmer 
Manley,  assistant  financial  editor 
of  the  Press.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  six  donors  accepted  and  this 
week  was  back  on  the  job  with 
a  limp.  A  piece  of  skin  was  taken 
from  his  leg. 

Offers  to  donate  skin  came  from 
as  far  off  spots  as  Montreal  and 
California. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Meany  of  St 
John’s  Hospital,  the  plastic  sur¬ 
geon  who  performed  six  skin 
grafts  on  Kenneth;  the  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  are  backing  the 
move  to  establish  the  skin  bank 

■  ) 

Lamb  Buys  WIKK, 

Erie  Radio  Station 

Erie,  Pa.  —  Negotiations  have 
been  completed,  subject  to  FCC 
approval,  for  purchase  of  WDCK, 
Erie,  by  the  Erie  Dispatch.  The 
$150,000  transaction  was  handled 
by  Blackburn-Hamilton  Company. 

The  Dispatch  and  Erie  TV  sta¬ 
tion  WICU  are  under  common 
ownership  headed  by  Edward 
Lamb  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Lamb's 
other  holdings  include  WTVN-TV, 
Columbus,  WTOD-AM,  and 
WTOD-FM,  Toledo,  and  WHOO- 
AM  and  WHOO-FM,  Orlando. 

WIKK,  established  in  1948,  op¬ 
erates  with  power  of  5,000  watts, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company.  Sellen  i 
are  Keith  Kiggins  and  Don  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  is  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Publishing  Comply 
which  owns  newspaper  and  radio 
properties. 

■ 

Radio  Station  Salutes 
5-Year-Old  Paper 

Colorado  Springs — ^The  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Free  Press,  publish^ 
by  Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  celebrated  in 
fifth  anniversary  Sunday,  Feb.  3. 
and  was  honored  on  the  occasion 
by  a  radio  station. 

KRDO  sent  a  birthday  cake 
with  five  candles  to  Mr.  Hoyt  and 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Hoyt  took  over  operation 
of  the  newspaper  last  Au^ 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  published 
by  the  International  Typographicil 
Union.  Managing  editor  of  lb« 
paper  is  Constantine  Poulos,  fW' 
merly  with  Overseas  News  AgencT- 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 
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COAL  PRODUCTION  INCREASE  OF  24  MILLION  TONS- FORECAST  FOR  ’52. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  recently  forecast  that  1952’s  coal  production 
will  reach  600  million  tons— up  24  million  tons  from  IQSl’s  output.  Major  markets  with 
expanding  needs  that  require  the  increase  are:  exports,  steel,  and  electric  utilities. 


SINCE  1900 -TWENTY-THREE  BILLION  TONS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL! 
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America’s  bituminous  coal  industry  recently  produced  its  23rd  billionth  ton  of  coal  since 
1900.  This  tonnage,  produced  in  52  years,  is  greater  than  the  total  all-time  production  of 
Great  Britain— and  Great  Britain  is  now  in  her  seventh  century  of  coal  mining!  This  pro¬ 
duction  represents  less  than  5%  of  America’s  known  recoverable  coal  reserves 
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A  BILLION  TONS  OF  COAL  PER  YEAR  BY  1975? 

The  nation’s  energy  load  has  increased  four-fold  in  the  past  50  years— and  is  likely  to  at 
least  double  within  the  next  25.  New  industries  will  be  created,  present  ones  expanded. 
To  meet  such  a  demand  would  call  for  production  of  a  billion  tons  of  coal  a  year.  In  that 
case,  the  coal  industry  will  require  some  600  million  tons  of  new  capacity  within  the  next 
25  years.  This  will  involve  the  commitment  of  several  billions  of  dollars  of  new  venture 
capital.  More  billions  will  be  invested  in  the  development  of  an  important  new  fuels 
industry,  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal. 


SHOW  TO  FEATURE  MINING  MACHINERY  WORTH  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

Many  of  the  tools  that  contribute  to  America’s  superiority  in  the  production  of  coal  will 
be  on  display  May  14th,  15th  and  16th  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  during  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Industrial  Exhibit.  This  show  will  feature  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
mining  equipment  which,  coupled  with  the  engineering  genius  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry,  has  given  this  country  a  per-man-day  production  capacity  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
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If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or 
the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 


A  Department  of  Notional  Cool  Astocicrtion 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Good  Journalism 
Good  Business, 
SaysM'CleUand 

Denver  —  Good  journalism  is 
good  business,  whether  the  appli¬ 
cation  be  to  the  smallest  weekly 
or  the  largest  daily,  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News,  told  the 
Colorado  Press  Association  here 
Feb.  15. 

And  good  journalism  includes 
vigorous  editorials  as  well  as  good 
news  reports,  Mr.  McClelland  ob¬ 
served.  He  bespoke  humility  and 
assailed  “arrogance  in  publishing.” 

“The  newspapers  which  prac¬ 
tice  the  best  journalism  are  fol¬ 
lowing  good  business  principles 
because  they  are  putting  out  a 
product  acceptable  to  the  readers,” 
he  declared. 

Causes  for  Pride 

Newspapermen  are  too  touchy 
on  the  subject  of  self-criticism, 
yet  there  is  much  cause  for  pride, 
the  immediate  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  pointed  out.  As 
examples  he  noted  the  “new  and 
enlightened  concern  about  free¬ 
dom  of  information,”  papers  that 
“look  better,  are  better  written, 
contain  more  news,  more  pictures 
and  more  real  information.” 

Yet  it  takes  more  than  circula¬ 
tion,  size,  talent,  typography  and 
healthy  finances  to  make  a  good 


paper — ^“and  that  something  more 
has  to  do  with  the  character,  the 
energy,  the  ideals  and  the  powers 
of  perception  and  undersianding 
of  the  meu  and  women  who  edit 
and  publish  newspapers,”  he  said. 

“loo  many  publishers  suffer  in 
varying  degrees  from  an  atflic- 
tion  that  comes  under  the  head 
of  arrogance,”  Mr.  McClelland 
warned.  “We  are  in  a  po:>ition  to 
do  things  that  no  one  else  can  do 
because  we  can  reach  right  into 
people’s  homes  and  gain  their  at¬ 
tention. 

“We  have  a  tendency  to  become 
unconsciously  arrogant  as  a  result 
of  our  awareness  of  this  power. 
This  arrogance  frequently  mani¬ 
fests  itself  on  editorial  pages. 
There  we  are  too  often  guilty  of 
intemperance.  There  we  express 
disdain,  contempt,  and  sometimes 
even  insolence  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  described  as  anything 
but  arrogant,”  he  charged,  urging 
that  vigor  and  daring  be  tempered 
with  enough  humility  to  make  it 
plain  the  editor  does  not  consider 
himself  infallible. 

Vigor  Termed  Need 

Today’s  editorial  pages  are  lack¬ 
ing  most  in  vigor,  Mr.  McClelland 
believes,  and  he  declared  “too 
many  of  us  are  too  easy  going.” 
The  tendency  toward  wishy-washy 
editorials  and  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  news  columns  is  apt  to  coin¬ 
cide,  he  declared,  asking: 

“What  newspaper  has  a  brilliant 


editorial  page  and  dull  news  col¬ 
umns?” 

And  for  special  notice  during  a 
political  campaign,  Mr.  McClel¬ 
land  urged: 

“Don’t  let  anyone  accuse  you  of 
not  being  fair  in  your  handling  of 
your  news  columns.  But  at  the 
same  time  don’t  let  anybody  tell 
you  you  should  straddle  a  fence 
and  keep  everyone  happy  on  the 
editorial  page.” 

■ 

McFarlane  Named 
Editor  at  Manitowoc 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — George  J. 
McFarlane,  managing  editor  of  the 
Manitowoc  Daily  Herald  -  Times, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  announcement 
by  Reed  T.  Bayne,  publisher.  A 
50-year  man,  Mr.  McFarlane  start¬ 
ed  on  the  Times  in  1901  with  his 
father  and  continued  after  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  Times  and  Herald. 

Roy  F.  Valitchka,  news  editor, 
has  been  advanced  to  managing 
editor. 

With  the  resignation  of  Warren 
LeBaron  to  accept  a  new  post  with 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 
William  Normyle,  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff. 

In  line  with  an  expansion  and 
modernization  program,  the  edito¬ 
rial  office  has  been  remodeled  to 
provide  private  offices  for  the  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  news  editor 
and  sports  editor. 


Nicolai  Promoted  I 

On  Freedom  Group  f 

Harlingen,  Tex. — Lawrence  G. 
(Nick)  Nicolai  has  been  appointed 
general  advertising  manager  of  the  > 
Valley  group  of  Freedom  News-  [ 
papers,  inc..  He  will  make  his  | 
headquarters  here. 

For  10  years  Mr.  Nicolai  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
McAllen  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 

He  has  been  an  advertising  execu-  | 
tive  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Washington  Times  -  Herald,  and 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Ralph  M.  Juiilard,  general  man-  * 
ager  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  also  ^ 
announced  the  appointment  of  F. 
William  Power,  a  member  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  a 
member  of  the  Hoiles  group,  as 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Valley  Monitor. 

■ 

Gives  Land  to  NU 

Chicago  —  Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  ! 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  given  ! 
Northwestern  University  two  par¬ 
cels  of  vacant  land  in  Chicago  val¬ 
ued  at  $33,000.  The  two  lots  have 
a  frontage  of  fifty-five  feet  on  As- 
tor  St.  and  are  adjacent  to  the 
building  and  property  at  1519 
Astor  St.,  Chicago,  which  Col. 
McCormick  gave  to  the  University  . 
last  December.  This  gift  was  val-  ) 
ued  at  $200,000. 
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CHARLES  R.  McGUIRE,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  (shown  with  Pressroom 
Superintendent  Edward  O’Neil)  knows  the  value  of  top- 
quality  press  packing. 

As  Mr.  McGuire  says;  "Almost  a  year  ago  we  tested 
‘Spherekote’  Blankets.  The  results  led  us  to  equip  seven 
Goss  Headliner  units  and  color  press  with  your  Blankets 
and  Draws.  We’re  entirely  pleas^  with  their  performance 
because  not  only  do  they  present  fewer  maintenance 
problems,  they  last  much  longer. 

"I’m  sxire  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  equipping 
our  seven  new  units,  soon  to  be  installed,  with  your 
‘Spherekote’  Blankets." 

Put  this  tough,  glass-bead-svirfaced  press  packing  on 
your  pres^s,  too.  Get  millions  of  extra  impressions  with 
fewer  maintenance  press  stops. 


“SPHEREKOTE”  DrowshMts,  Uaakats  art  casts  oU  avar  tha  ploat 

Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster,  with 
fewer  interruptions.  Allows  tighter  papers. 
Less  paper  waste. 

Pressroom 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no  waste 
copies  from  first-impression  offset. 

Maintenance 

Press  packing  with  "SPHEREKOTE"  Draw- 
sheets  or  Blankets  lasts  for  millions  of 
extra  impressions. 

CUT  OFFSET  AND  YOU  CUT  COSTS! 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.  *^^2 

St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Send  Free  Swatches  and  Price  List  O 
Have  representative  call  □ 

Name . 

Company . 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — also  makera  of  **Spherekote”  Brand  Tympan  Covers  and  Frisket  Papers, 

Brand  Sensitized^Aluminum  Photo-Offset  Plates,  ’’Scotch**  Brand  Pressure-sensitive  Tapes,  ’’Scotch**  Sound  Recording  Tape,  **Underscal**  Rubberized  Coating, 
Scotchlite**  Reflective  Sheeting,  ’’Safety-Walk**  Non-slip  Surfacing,  ”3M**  Abrasives,  ”3M**  Adhesives.  General  Export;  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
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“We  regard  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  the  best  medium 
in  which  a  newspaper  can  tell 
its  story  ” 

SAYS 

Editor  and  Publisher.  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 


I  Situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  world’s  richest  markets — Pennsylvania — is  one  of  the 

k  Keystone  State’s  great  newspapers — The  Scranton  Times.  Alert,  aggressive,  dedicated 

to  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  The  Times  has  dominated  the  newspaper 
field  in  Scranton  and  Lackawanna  County  for  half  a  century,  not  only  as  to  advertising, 
but  also  in  local  and  national  news  coverage  and  circulation. 

Founded  in  1870,  The  Times  has  been  published  by  the  Lynett  family  since  the  late 
Edward  J.  Lynett  bought  the  paper  in  1895.  Its  career  has  been  one  w’hich  any  publisher 
I  would  be  gratified  and  proud  to  look  back  upon.  Indeed,  The  Scranton  Times  won  the 

Pulitzer  Award  “for  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  any 
j  American  newspaper  during  the  year  1945.” 

i 

Promotion  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ojieration  of  any  great  newspaper.  As  for  The 
Scranton  Times — but  let  E.  J.  Lynett,  present  Editor  and  Publisher,  say  it — ^“We  have 
been  consistent  advertisers  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  many  years  and  regard  it  as  the 
best  medium  in  which  a  newspaper  can  tell  its  story.” 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Plenty  of  Want  Ads 
Sold  Via  Direct  Mail 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

In  response  to  his  direct  mail 
promotion,  George  M.  Barthelme, 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
says,  “We  get  well  over  $500  in 
cash  Classified  orders  each  week, 
not  to  mention  a  good  deal  more 
that  comes  in  on  a  charge  basis. 
This  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  ads  that  are  phoned  in  or 
sent  in  through  an  agency  as  a 
result  of  mail  promotion.” 

He  estimates  his  annual  direct 
mail  effort  accounts  for  “several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year” 
of  classified  advertising. 

In  our  pursuit  of  ways  and 
means  of  building  Classified  vol¬ 
ume,  it  would  seem  that  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  direct  mail  techniques  used 
by  CAMS  might  prove  helpful. 
Potentially  a  vital  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  promotion  program,  direct  mail 

WHAT'S  NSW  IN  8USINSSS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


has  among  classified  men  as  many 
who  are  indifferent  to  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  it  has  avowed  adherents. 
Of  the  six  members  of  the  E  &  P 
Classified  Clinic  Panel  queried  on 
their  use  of  this  medium,  three 
replied  that  they  did  not  use  it  at 
all — because  it  had  never  proven 
successful  in  their  experience. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  no 
medium  presents  as  many  pitfalls. 
Every  element  in  the  mailing  proc¬ 
ess  is  loaded  with  booby  traps 
from  the  mailing  lists  to  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  piece  and  yet,  to  many 
CAMs  it  is  a  basic  promotional 
device  that  accounts  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  number  of  classifications. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  and 
attractive  direct  mail  programs 
that  is  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Classified  is  that  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Sparkling  in 
copy,  color  and  layout  the  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  are  used  to  back  up  al- 
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ADD  METRO'S 
SUPER  FOOD  SERVICE 
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•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Foshion  Review  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

Fer_  information  about  theso  and 
additional  supplementary  services  write 
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capital  funds  available  for 
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Chicago,  III. 
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1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  III. 
HArrison  7-0083 

1745  Carter  Ave.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 
CYpress  9-8800 

Canadian  Sales  Agents;  Rots  Whitehead 
6  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 


most  every  phase  of  the  Classified 
sales  effort  from  pushing  for  more 
Saturday  Real  Estate  linage  to 
selling  the  annual  “Real  Estate 
Brokers  Directory"  listings  and 
drumming  up  help  wanted  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  mailing  pieces,  while  not 
strictly  formal,  reflect  the  dignity 
of  the  “Tribune”  through  carefully 
selected  type  faces  and  excellent 
stock.  Too  frequently.  Classified 
mail  promotion  pieces  are  hastily 
printed  on  flimsy  or  coarse  stock 
and  are  about  as  dignified  as  a 
cobbler’s  half-sole  special  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Coupon  with  Order 
One  of  Mr.  Barthelme’s  most 
effective  pieces  of  direct  mail  is 
a  single  sheet  with  a  headline  that 
says,  “700,000  people  didn’t  see 
your  ad.”  Directly  to  the  left  of 
this  head  is  space  for  the  ad, 
which  presumably  appeared  in  a 
competitive  paper.  The  copy  goes 
on  to  say  “The  very  people  you 
wanted  to  reach  may  have  been 
looking  for  just  what  you  have  to 
offer  but  they  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  see  your  ad  because — they  read 
only  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.”  There  follows  a  coupon 
with  insertion  order,  etc. 

Another,  single  sheet,  effective 
in  yellow  and  black  has  a  panel 
for  the  ad  to  be  pasted  in  and 
states  “Nearly  everybody  .  .  . 
would  like  to  own  this  home.  But 
.  .  .  many  everyhodies  can’t  afford 
to  buv.”  There  follows  the  pitch 
that  the  .  .  .  “Well  above  average 
income  readers  of  the  Trib”  can 
afford  to  buy  ergo,  “mail  your 
order  today!” 

While  most  of  the  “Trib’.s”  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  are  in  lavish  color,  sev¬ 
eral,  presented  as  ordinary  multi- 
graphed  or  photo  offset  letters  in 
black  and  white,  are  likewise  ef¬ 
fective.  One,  aimed  at  “Help 
Wanted”  advertisers  starts  off: 
“Mr.  Employer — Are  You  Look¬ 
ing  For  The  Right  Person — ^In  The 
Wrong  Place?”  As  you  might 
suppose,  Barthelme  minces  few 
words  in  telling  the  prospect  pre¬ 
cisely  which  is  the  right  place  to 
look. 

Even  a  casual  analvsis  of  that 
paper’s  classified  mailing  efforts 
immediately  justifies  CAM  Bar¬ 
thelme’s  estimate  that  direct  mail 
brings  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  classified  to  the 
Tribune. 

Spade  Work  on  New'  Accounts 
Many  papers,  unlike  the  “Trib” 
find  themselves  in  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  situation  where  their  direct- 
mail  job  is  twofold.  Not  only  do 
thev  have  to  sell  their  paper, 
which  is  the  Tribune’s  principal 
job  as  indicated,  but  they  have  to 
sell  the  idea  of  using  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  first  place.  Where 
one  can  clip  a  competitior’s  paper, 
he  can  assume  the  prospect  is  al¬ 
ready  sold  on  the  general  notion 
of  using  classified. 

In  the  category  where  he  does 
not  have  a  competing  paper  to  “go 
after”  is  O.  S.  (Wes)  Wespe, 
CAM,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 


Journal  and  Times.  Here’s  what 
Wes  does  about  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion:  “We  use  direct  mail 

principally  as  spade  work  in  the 
cultivation,  encouragement  and 
development  of  new  commercial 
accounts.  In  the  spring,  we  use 
a  campaign  of  direct  mail  on  such 
accounts.  In  the  Spring,  we  use 
“Automotive,”  “House  Trailers,” 
“Motor  Boats”  and  any  other  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  especially  season¬ 
able  in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

We  try  most  to  introduce  new 
accounts  at  the  time  when  they 
would  be  most  calculated  to  re¬ 
ceive  good  results.  In  the  Fall,  we 
concentrate  upon  furniture,  elec¬ 
tric  appliances,  television  and 
those  things  for  the  home  that  sell 
most  actively  during  the  indoor 
season.  We  usually  send  a  series 
of  three  letters  spaced  a  week  or 
two  apart.  We  send  periodic  mail¬ 
ings  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  whether  as 
owners  and  operators  or  as  sales¬ 
men.  We  have  a  State  Licensing 
Bureau  that  licenres  everyone  who 
is  permitted  to  sell  real  estate,  and 
this  provides  a  mailing  list. 

We,  of  course,  check  with  each 
real  estate  office  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  in  their  organization 
receives  each  mailing  and  we  try 
to  make  them  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  that  they  will  welcome  its 
arrival.  We  make  approximately 
eight  such  mailings  during  the 
course  of  a  year. 

“All  mailings  with  the  exception 
of  real  estate  are  sent  only  to  pros¬ 
pects,  those  who  are  not  using 
classified,  but  in  our  opinion  could 
and  should.  We  occasionally  com¬ 
pile  mailing  pieces  that  are  sent 
to  all  our  established  accounts, 
making  certain  that  these  contain 
helpful  and  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  better  utilization  of 
our  columns.” 

Reprint  Service 

Apparently,  the  importance  of  T 
direct  mail  as  a  means  of  securing 
Classified  advertising  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  individual 
newspapers’  situation.  Direct  mail 
cannot  be  all  things  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 

For  example,  Robert  Witte, 
CAM,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  says:  “Locally,  all 
our  solicitation  is  done  either  by 
the  telephone  or  in  direct  contact 
through  our  street  sales  staff- 
From  time  to  time,  we  will  send 
mailing  pieces  of  reprints  of  mate¬ 
rial  from  trade  papers  and  other 
publications  to  our  1,500  contract 
advertisers  which  we  believe  will 
be  helpful  to  them  in  planning 
their  advertising.  This  is  not  a 
regular  process  since  mailings  go 
out  only  when  we  find  something 
suitable. 

“In  our  out-state  development, 
since  we  have  80%  circulation 
within  our  state  and  up  to  50^ 
coverage  in  fringe  areas  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin, 
We  rely  heavily  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  to  do  our  selling  job  to 
those  people  that  we  cannot  reach 
either  directly  or  by  the  telephone. 
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National’s  own  mines  supply  essential  coal 
for  its  steel-making  needs 

Coal  is  indispensable  to  steel  production.  In  the  form  of  coke,  it  is  the 
blast-furnace  fuel  that  produces  the  incandescent  heat  necessary  to  convert 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron — the  basic  ingredient  of  steel. 

For  every  ton  of  steel  produced,  approximately  tons  of  coal  must  be 
mined  and  made  into  coke.  .And  it  cannot  be  just  ordinary  coal.  It  must  be 
of  special  types,  free  from  harmful  impurities  and  carefully  blended  for 
the  exacting  requirements  ot  steelmaking. 

National  Steel  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  coal.  F.xtensive  holdings 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  yield  an  abundant  supply 
of  high-grade  metallurgical  coal.  National’s  mines  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  coal  for  blast  furnace  use. 

Foresighted  provision  of  raw  materials  for  present  and  future  steel-making 
IS  another  mark  ot  National’s  progressiveness  .  .  .  another  reason  w’hy 
National  Steel  is  one  ot  America’s  leading  producers  ot  steel. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  minrs 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
Kinia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  (or  National’s  tremendous  needs. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  Detroit. 
Michigan.  The  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products,  N-A-X  Alloy  Steels  ...  is  a 
major  supplier  of  all  types  of  steel  for  the 
automotive  industry. 

WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  Weirton, 
West  V'irginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corimration.  Plants  at  Ecorse.  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
I*roduces  ore  from  extensive  holdings  in  Great 
Lakes  region.  National  Steel  is  also  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 

furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Houston.  Texas.  Recently  erected  warehouse, 
a  Ouonset  building  supplied  by  the  Stran-Steel 
Division,  covers  2(Mi,42S  square  feet.  Provides 
facilities  for  distribution  of  steel  products 
throughout  Southwest. 
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Dcxvies'  Shares 
Will  Revert  to 
Hearst  Estate 


Los  Angeles  —  Marion  Davies’ 
shares  in  Hearst  Corporation  have 
been  placed  in  trust  and  on  her 
death  will  revert  to  the  male  heirs 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  advised. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  official 
statement  of  the  stock  holdings  of 
Miss  Davies,  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  at  30,000  shares.  Under 
terms  of  the  trust,  she  is  to  have 
all  income  from  the  shares  during 
her  lifetime,  E  &  P  was  told. 

The  estate’s  holdings  of  Hearst 
Corporation  stock  are:  30,000 
shares  of  A  prior  preferred  $5  vot¬ 
ing  capital  stock,  appraised  at  $2,- 
400,000;  80,000  shares  of  B  prior 
preferred  $5  non-voting  capital 
stock  appraised  at  $6,400,000;  60,- 
000  shares  of  C  preferred  $5  pre¬ 
ferred  non-voting  capital  stock 
appraised  at  $4,800,000  and  66,- 
667  shares  of  Hearst  Corporation 
common,  as  yet  unappraised. 

Three  Trusts  Provided 

The  estate  itself  set  up  three 
trusts — one  for  Mrs.  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  consisting  of  Hearst 
Corporation  preferred;  one  for  the 
five  sons,  consisting  of  preferred 
and  100  shares  of  common,  and  a 
third  for  philanthropic  purposes. 

The  late  Mr.  Hearst  expressed 
the  hope  that  Mrs.  Hearst  will  be¬ 
queath  her  Hearst  Corporation 
preferred  to  their  five  sons,  E  &  P 
also  was  advised.  The  sons  are 
George,  W.  R.  Jr.,  John,  Randolph 
and  David. 

Claims  Deadline  Near 

The  partial  appraisal  already  has 
established  the  solvency  of  the 
estate,  and  the  new  legal  deadline 
in  the  involved  processes  necessary 
by  law  is  Feb.  27.  That  is  the  final 
day  when  claims  may  be  filed 
against  the  estate. 

The  appraisal,  made  by  Clyde 
C.  Triplett,  listed  assets  of  $16,- 
070,255.  This  is  before  any  value 
is  placed  on  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  common  shares,  believed  to 
comprise  the  major  portion  of  the 
estate.  The  system  of  trusts  and 
of  dividend-1  i  m  i  t  e  d  preference 


shares  is  an  outgrowth  of  years 
of  legal  preparation.  In  a  recent 
action  here  involving  the  C.  W. 
Hudson  estate  evaluated  at  approx¬ 
imately  $100,000,000  more  than 
half  of  the  estate  was  claimed  for 
taxes — county,  state  and  Federal — 
court  observers  here  pointed  out  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  such 
safeguards  in  this  high  tax  era. 

In  the  Hearst  estate  case,  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  widow  for  a  year’s  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  $10,000  monthly  al¬ 
lowance  will  be  heard  Feb.  25.  On 
the  following  date  an  estate  plea 
to  permit  the  exchange  of  motor 
vehicles  to  provide  the  estate  with 
a  Hearst  Corporation  truck  for  use 
in  transferring  art  objects  from 
San  Simeon  will  be  heard. 

Directors  of  Hearst  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Corporation  will  meet  here  Feb. 
26  and  27.  Mr.  Hearst,  Jr.  is  pres¬ 
ident.  Matters  for  action  include 
the  dividend  payment  on  the  Class 
A  stock.  This  has  been  passed  for 
three  consecutive  quarters.  Under 
Hearst  Consolidated  Corporation’s 
stock  provisions,  failure  to  pay  for 
four  consecutive  quarters  would 
put  voting  control  into  the  hands 
of  the  A  shareholders. 


Newspapers' 
Sales  Action 
Group  Formed 


Utah  Group  Hears 
McCarthy,  Monroney 

Salt  Lake  City — A  collision  be¬ 
tween  viewpoints  of  two  United 
States  Senators  highlighted  the 
convention  of  the  Utah  State  Press 
Association  here,  Feb.  16-17. 

Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  (R-Wis.) 
charged  the  Korean  War  is  being 
mishandled  deliberately  by  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers  in  the  State 
Department. 

^n.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.) 
assailed  “smear  campaigns’’  and 
asserted,  “the  real  danger  to  the 
loss  of  freedom  of  the  press  comes 
from  some  political  crusader  call¬ 
ing  any  newspaper  which  opposes 
him  ‘communistic’.’’  He  deplored 
instances  of  what  he  said  was  the 
“blackmailing”  of  advertisers  which 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Red-baiters. 

Charles  Claybaugh,  Box  Elder 
Journal,  was  named  president  of 
the  Utah  group.  His  papers  and 
the  Eureka  Reporter  won  general 
excellence  awards. 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  One  Year  Subscript'on 
$2.2S 


License  Tax  Illegal, 
Paper  Donates  Double 

Corona,  Calif. — Publisher  J.  C. 
Hammond  of  the  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent  has  given  the  city  of  Corona  a 
check  for  twice  the  amount  the 
paper  saves  by  not  having  to  pay  a 
business  license  tax. 

The  Daily  Independent  saved 
$32  a  year  when  the  court  ruled 
that  a  business  license  tax  on  a 
newspaper  was  unconstitutional. 

“The  Daily  Independent  does  not 
wish  to  avoid  or  escape  taxation 
that  other  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals  pay,”  Mr.  Hammond  said 
in  sending  his  $64  check  to  the  city 
to  pay  for  Recreation  Commission 
awards  or  trophies. 


Chicago— The  Newspaper  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee,  representing  four 
newspaper  associations  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  organ¬ 
ized  here  Feb.  15  to  coordinate 
the  “United  Front”  movement. 

The  group’s  prime  purpose  is  to 
explore  avenues  of  activity  to  in¬ 
crease  newspapers’  selling  efforts, 
making  better  use  of  the  15,000 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen 
and  the  promotional  efforts  of 
some  1,700  dailies.  The  sales  force 
includes  those  employed  by  the 
newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  national  field. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association, 
was  appointed  temporary  chair¬ 
man.  Membership  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  include  two  members  and 
the  president  from  each  of  the  as¬ 
sociations. 

NAC  will  meet  here  again  March 
21-22  when  Clarence  Harding, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  will  present 
suggestions  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  newspapers  to  appear  in 
the  trade  press  and  newspapers. 

At  an  early  date  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  to  produce  “an 
exposition  of  what  is  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  selling  practice.” 

Besides  NAEA,  NNPA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  other  or¬ 
ganizations  on  the  committee  are 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

Those  present  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  NAC  would  in 
no  way  detract,  duplicate  or  sub¬ 
stitute  the  work  of  the  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau. 

Others  attending  the  meeting 
were:  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  Pitts- 
bugh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Lau¬ 
rence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  and  Robert  C.  Pace,  all  of 
NAEA;  Douglas  Comette,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  NNPA;  Robert  Witte, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  ANCAM;  Henry  Slamin, 
Don  Scott  and  Charles  Buddie, 
AANR;  and  Dent  Hassinger,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 


Has  County  Edition 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — The  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  intn^ 
duced  a  “Cape  May  County  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  the  morning  daily  Feb.  19 
in  the  first  step  of  an  expansiM 
program  designed  to  extend  cir¬ 
culation  throughout  Southern  Ne* 
Jersey.  On  the  day  of  its  debut 
it  will  be  distributed  free  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  10,000  year-round 
homes  in  the  county. 
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for  busy  media  buyers 


Publishers  and  station  operators  show  increasing  awareness 
of  media  buyers'  problems 


You  who  use  Standard  Rate  and  CONSUMER  representatives'  contacts. Thus  they  keep  wanted 
MARKETS  as  tools  of  your  trade  are  thoroughly  information  instantly  available— on  the  spot— to 

familiar  with  the  standard  listings  of  media  sta-  help  the  busy  media  buyer  buy. 

and  market  data.  > 

But  do  you  realize  the  extent  to  which  pub-  - 1  ""iTtT"' 

lishers  ond  station  operotors  supplement  the 
standardized  data  with  additional  media  inf  or- 
motion— in  the  form  of  Service- Ads?  j  ■— 

uunyA.  ^  'cZTZIZTZ 

They  are  realistically  aware  of  your  need  for 
information  obout  things  that  make  each  station  ~ 

or  publication  different  from  its  contemporaries  yyr.yr””;; 

—information  that  you  cannot  expect  to  find  in 

They  know,  too,  that  you  don't  always  have 
the  time  you  need  to  of  the  media  un- 

der  consideration  to  get  answers  to  oil  the  ques-  ^5^5^ 

tions  that  in  the  course  of  selection.  — - 

So,  last  year,  approximately  1,050  publica- 
tions,  radio  and  TV  stations  used  space  in  SRDS 
publications.  They  supplemented  the  information 

in  their  listings  in  Standard  Rate  (or  their  markets'  ^^2^^ 

listings  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS)  with  Service-Ads 

that  reminded  buyers  of  the  important  differ-  WraitT| 

ences  about  their  media  values  that  they've  been  WWil 

registering  through  their  promotion  and  their 


-r 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC 


Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 

1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  lUINOIS 
SALES  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS^ 
oubiishers  of  cantvmar  mogailna  rotes  ond  doto  •  btftinest  pirblicotian  rotes  ortd  doto  •  notiaiial  r 
service  •  ra4i«  rotes  ond  doto  •  talevUlan  rotes  ond  data  •  nawspeipar  rotes  and  doto  •  tr«r 
rotes  ond  doto  •  A.i.C.  waakly  nawspapar  rotes  ond  doto  •  cantiiniar  markels,  serving  the  n 


To  Newspaper  Publishers 

Service-Ads  have  become  such  a  valuable  part  of 
SRDS  publications  that  we  want  all  advertising 
executives  to  know  more  about  them.  That’s  the 
story  behind  the  advertisement  reproduced  here; 
appearing  currently  in  Advertising  Agency  and 
Printers^  Ink. 

The  information  found  in  the  SRDS  monthly 
books  and  consumer  markets  is  often  the  last 
WORD  about  your  publication  and  your  market 
. . .  the  last  word  seen  by  agency  men  when  they’re 
under  pressure;  building  a  list  or  defending  a  list. 


NOTE 


To  help  you  make  it  the  last  word  in  effective¬ 
ness,  SRDS  has  interviewed  research  and  media 
men,  account  executives,  space  buyers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  The  results  of  these  interviews  are 
available  to  you  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  issued 
monthly.  Ask  for  samples  of  “how  newspaper 
SPACE  IS  BOUGHT.”  They’re  free. 


Walter  £.  Bocuof 
Publisher 
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THIRST  for  information  is  what  brought  this 
group  to  the  Maryland  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Baltimore:  Left  to  right,  Joseph  T.  Harp, 
Hagerstown  Herald  managing  editor;  Huell  War¬ 
ren,  Baltimore  AP  day  editor;  and  Glen  Hearin, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Herald  telegraph 
editor. 


ASSOCIATED  in  press  activity,  this  trio  arrived 
in  Baltimore  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chesapeake 
Association  of  the  Associated  Press:  Left  to  right, 
Eugene  Gunning,  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor;  George  Porter,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  state  editor;  and  Edwin  Young,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  city  editor. 


OPS  'Blackmail' 

continued  from  page  7 


had  no  instruction  from  the  Air 
Force  to  withhold  information. 

Mr.  Young’s  report  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Maryland  State 
Police,  copying  from  the  Army, 
had  been  withholding  accident  fa¬ 
talities  until  next-of-kin  were  noti¬ 
fied.  Col  Elmer  Munshower,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  State  Police, 
has  since  rescinded  this  order,  fol¬ 
lowing  conferences  with  AP  edi¬ 
tors. 

Secrecy  at  Army  Post 

Policies  at  Maryland  military 
installations  were  reviewed  in  an¬ 
other  report  by  Mr.  Young’s  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  pminted  out,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  absolutely  no  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  Fort 
Ritchie,  although  there  is  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  visitors  to  the  post. 

Huell  Warren,  day  editor,  Balti¬ 
more  bureau  of  the  AP,  said  the 
post  has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  its 
public  information  officers  will  say 
absolutely  nothing  .  The  report  on 
this  problem  stated: 

“We  found  a  general  feeling  of 
frustration  at  Ritchie.  These  men 
and  their  commands  were  working 
hard  to  do  their  jobs,  were  under 
a  cloud  because  of  stories  from 
Washington  saying  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  setting  up  a  luxury  Berch- 
tesgaden  for  Pentagon  Brass  on  a 
week-end  binge. 

“They  were  in  good  position 
to  refute  this,  felt  to  do  so  would 
not  violate  security,  yet  were 
bound  by  their  instructions.  A 
•small  plot  was  laid  to  penetrate 
this  curtain  through  indirect  chan¬ 
nels  at  the  Pentagon.  So  far,  in 
collaboration  with  the  AP  staff 
at  the  Pentagon,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  chink  in  the  curtain. 
We  still  are  working  on  it.” 

W’ater  Supply  Bottled  Up 

The  panel  also  discussed  meth¬ 
ods  to  get  more  information  from 
Maryland  public  health  author¬ 
ities,  especially  on  water  supply. 

Some  of  the  editors  had  been 
told  that  news  about  water  might 
be  “alarming.”  They  suggested 
that  if  it  was  not  fit  to  drink  in 
some  communities,  people  should 
know  about  it.  Richard  H.  Elliott, 
editor,  Annapolis  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  said  “water  belongs  to  the 
people”  and  they  should  know 
what  is  going  on. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  said  the  “greatest  prob¬ 
lem  facing  newspapers  today  is  to 
remain  solvent.”  He  warned  that 
economies  must  be  made  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  but  he  counseled,  “We 
have  to  improve  our  product,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  publishing  of  local 
news.” 

Mind  Off  Local  Interest 

He  said  newspapers  were  giving 
"entirely  too  much  importance  to 
columnists,”  and  many  are  apolo¬ 
gists  for  special  interests  or  biased 
against  certain  other  groups. 


“I  realize  it  is  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve,  especially  with  read¬ 
ers  who  are  used  to  columnists, 
but  I  still  believe  that  columns 
generally  are  not  a  sound  and 
healthy  influence  in  American 
journalism,”  he  said.  “They  have 
taken  the  mind  off  the  local  in¬ 
terest.” 

Mr.  Amberg  said  newspapers  do 
not  get  “mad  enough”  over  issues. 

“We  accept  too  many  things 
philosophically,”  he  asserted.  “We 
have  lost  our  capacity  for  indig¬ 
nation.  We  are  losing  our  right 
to  lead  in  our  communities  with 
this  attitude.” 

Russell  Brines,  for  17  years  Far 
Eastern  correspondent  for  the  AP, 
now  in  Washington,  warned  that 
the  press  must  be  on  guard  against 
the  “deliberate  lie”  and  constant 
propaganda. 

“The  American  press  is  the  last 
refuge  for  clear-headedness  in  a 
world  which  is  neither  peaceful  or 
relaxing,”  he  concluded. 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
said  he  was  afraid  that  “our  tech¬ 
niques  of  news  coverage  too  often 
are  leading  our  readers  into  men¬ 
tal  confusion  about  the  world.” 

Advice  on  Labor  Problem 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  charged  the 
“failure  of  union-jurisdiction  shops 
to  train  adequate  manpower  has 
caused  printing  labor  to  move  into 
the  higher-pay,  bigger  markets.” 

He  added  that  the  “community 
press  today  suffers  from  labor 
pains — labor  that  is  moving  faster 
than  the  usual  fairly  rapid  pace 
from  weekly,  to  small  daily,  to 
large  daily  and  finally  to  metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

“In  negotiation  after  negotiation 
I  have  endeavored  to  get  more  lib¬ 
eral  apprentice  ratios.  We  must 
train  more  craftsman  in  our  in¬ 
dustry. 

“We  can  refuse  to  grant  shorter 
work  weeks  until  the  unions  help 
us  staff  our  plants  adequately  at 
straight-time  rates;  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  bargain  on  the  historic 
premise  that  a  fair  scale  be  ne¬ 


gotiated  predicated  upon  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  in  our  own 
communities. 

“And  not  be  pressured  by  what 
happens  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
We  can  negotiate  in  specifics  and 
not  generalities  and  averages.” 

McMullen  and  McCormick 

John  McMullen,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Times  &  Alleganian,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Association  of  the  AP.  W. 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald-Mail,  was  named  vicechair¬ 
man,  and  Max  Fullerton,  chief  of 
the  Baltimore  bureau  of  the  AP, 
was  elected  secretary. 

John  M.  McCormick,  Westmin¬ 
ster  Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Elmer  M.  Jack- 
son,  Jr.,  Annapolis  Capital-Gazette 
Press. 

Karl  F.  Steinmann,  attorney  for 
the  Baltimore  News-Post,  said 
ne\^spapers  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  public  statements  by  political 
candidates  without  running  tlie 
risk  of  becoming  involved  in  libel 
suits. 

He  said  it  was  a  different  matter 
when  newspapers  carried  the  com¬ 
ments  into  the  editorial  columns 
and  explored  them  there.  He  said 
he  believed  if  the  statement  is 
made  by  a  responsible  candidate, 
the  statement  carries  with  it  a 
qualified  privilege,  so  that  he  who 
re-publishes,  without  malice,  as  a 
matter  of  news  or  information, 
may  report  the  speech  without  in¬ 
curring  any  liability  for  damages, 
either  compensatory  or  punitive. 

Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 
thanked  Maryland’s  newspapers 
for  their  help  in  campaigning  for 
highway  safety.  Last  May,  he  re¬ 
called,  he  presented  the  problem 
to  the  editors  after  there  was  an 
increase  of  26%  in  the  deaths  on 
state  highways  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  he  noted, 
highway  fatalities  were  13%  be¬ 
low  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1950. 


ICilgore  Files 
$  Million  Suit  on 
Political  Story 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The 
Charleston  Gazette  met  the  filing 
of  a  million-dollar  libel  suit 
against  it  with  the  declaration  that 
it  will  not  be  silenced  by  a  suit 
for  any  amount. 

U.  S.  Senator  Harley  M.  Kil¬ 
gore,  Democrat,  filed  notice  of  the 
suit,  naming  the  Daily  Gazette 
Co.,  Managing  Editor  Frank  A. 
Knight  and  City  Editor  Harry  G. 
Hoffmann  as  defendants.  Basis  for 
the  action  is  a  story  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  reveal  a  political  deal. 

“We  respect  the  feelings  of 
Senator  Kilgore  in  this  matter,” 
said  the  Gazette,  “but  when  we 
have  a  story  we  believe  to  be  true 
and  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we 
intend  to  publish  it.  We  do  not 
intend  to  keep  our  readers  in  the 
dark  on  any  news,  political  or 
otherwise.” 

The  newspaper  asserted  the  al¬ 
leged  “deal”  probably  would  fall 
through  because  of  the  exposure 
publicity.  The  story  had  repercus¬ 
sions  all  the  way  to  the  White 
House.  President  Truman  an¬ 
nouncing  he  was  strongly  sup¬ 
porting  Senator  Kilgore  for  re- 
election. 

The  Senator  was  quoted  as  tell¬ 
ing  newsmen:  “An  agreement  tha^ 
never  existed  cannot  be  cancelled.” 

■ 

Guatemala  'Gaq' 

All  outgoing  and  incoming  press 
messages  are  now  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Guatemala,  the  govern¬ 
ment  acting  under  the  terms  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention  to 
prevent  false  news  from  reaching 
the  exterior. 

■ 

Pakistan  Bans  Paper 

The  Government  of  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  has  attached  the  presses  of 
the  Pakistan  Observer  (Dacca) 
and  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  manager,  because  of  an 
editorial  attack  on  Prime  Minister 
Kwaja  Nazimuddin. 
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QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

"Rent  reguIlH  in  number  and  quality  of  applicants  in 
three  attempts  in  3  rears.” 

WALTER  F.  HIISE, 

Glorersrille  Morning  Herald  (N.  Y.) 
RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITI'ATIONS  wanted  AIX  OTHER  ClASSIfirATIONS 

iDMitlona  Line  Rate  Inaertlon#  Linel^te 

1  S.66  1  »l-5? 


a  top  Hears!  news  executive,  died  George  E.  Lewis,  59,  formerly 

reporter  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Mr.  Eddy  retired  from  Standard  Times  Feb.  7. 

News  in  1940.  His  son,  Jonathan,  ’  a  «  * 

After  working  for  Carr.  61.  former  city 

the  United  Press,  he  became  chief  j.  ^  Hamilton  (Ohio) 

mr  if  V  w Daily  News,  and  previously  re- 

a,er  J,  Portcr  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

Yo  k  ALriZa  ^  Post  and  Nashville  and  Indianapo- 

.  After  serving  the  Hearst  organ-  Hamilton,  Feb.  12. 

ization  in  Washington  and  Boston,  *  •  » 

Mr.  Eddy  went  to  London  and  be-  Elliott  Brewer,  68,  formerly 
came  chief  European  correspon-  cartoonist  for  the  old  Washington 
dent  for  Hearst  and  editor  of  the  (D.  C.)  Times  and  formerly  as- 
London  Budget,  a  Hearst  paper,  sistant  art  director  of  the  Phila- 
He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  as  gen-  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  a  pub¬ 
eral  manager  of  International  licist  for  Warren  U.  Harding’s 
News  Service  and  then  became  Presidential  campaign,  at  Alex- 
chief  Hearst  correspondent  in  andria,  Va.,  Feb.  17. 

Washington.  In  1918,  he  acquired  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

SNA  in  New  Yojk.  Frederick  Ingate  Thompson, 

Twre  I-,  e  WT  76,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 

UNO  to  Owap  W©WS  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  from  1909 

With  Irish  Ag©nCY  lo  1932  and  once  publisher  of  the 

International  News  Service  and  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  and 
the  Irish  News  Agency  of  Dublin  I*!®  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
announced  this  week  the  conclu-  Herald,  and  a  former  director  of 
sion  of  an  agreement  for  the  ex-  the  Associated  Press,  in  Mobile, 
change  of  their  respective  news  19. 

reports.  *  •  ♦ 

The  INS  report  will  be  made  Harry  C.  Shaw,  76,  formerly 
available  for  distribution  through-  managing  editor  of  the  Keene 
out  Ireland.  INS  will  receive  a  (N.  H.)  Sentinel  and  a  newsman 
daily  news  file  from  INA  for  dis-  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
tribution  in  America  and  certain  for  approximately  50  years  when 
other  territories.  INA  was  founded  he  retired  five  years  ago,  at  Keene, 
in  March,  1950.  Feb.  16. 
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4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .86 

Situation  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  52  Ume  ratea. 

in  advance.  Chanre  Ordera  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Claaslfled  rat® 
leM  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unlU  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  da^.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
tn  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
MaU). 

EDITOR  St  pTTRT.T.qgER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Rrokerv 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★★  WK  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. _ 


►R  better 


properties. 


D.A.IUES  OR  WBEKUIBS 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
"  ■  ’  Denver,  Colo. 


312  Boston  Bldg. 


1X)R  31  Y'EARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Box  19^ _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABiBERT,  3937 
Orange,  Riverside,  Oalifornia. _ 


GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Toyre 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 
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SEE  preceding 
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Complete  List  of 
Newspaper  Brokers 
and 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANIXAKD  APPRAISAL.  CO. 

6  Church  Street 

_ New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  ivurposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Counselors _ 

PINANCINCr,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Publications  for  Sale _ 

85%  OP  unopposed  weekly  and  Job 
chop  in  South  Central  Florida.  Gross¬ 
ing  $.24,000.  Priced  $23,000.  Less  for 
cash.  Box  429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SEVERAL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now 
available.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  26.10 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
OWtN  a  Daily  or  Weekly  newspaper 
in  prosperous,  fast-growing  Canada. 
Weeklies  $30,000  up.  Dailies  $100,- 
000  up.  Any  province.  Terms  arranged. 
Bindley  &  Parrott,  Publishers’  ^n- 
aultants,  5619  Dunbar  Street,  Van- 

conver  13,  Canada. _ 

IDAHO:  Gross  $26,000.  Ideal  shop. 
Good  net.  Asking  $18,000  including 
building.  $13,000  handles.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  29,  California. _ 

LABOR  UNION  WEEKLY,  LARGE 
Midwest  city,  gross  $31,000,  net  $9,- 
000,  good  plant,  capable  of  much 
growth,  priced  less  than  gross.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Kansas. _ 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  county  seat 
weekly,  excellent  net,  gross  $55,000. 
Only  paper  in  city  of  11,000.  County 
legal  paper.  Full  price  $55,000,  with 
$25,000  to  $35,000  down.  Proven 
money  maker,  but  owner  has  other 
urgent  business  interests.  Box  714, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY — 16  months  old,  grossing 
$14,000.  Circulation  950.  No  plant. 
Price  $700.  Box  11,  Glastonburj-,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Publications  Wanted 


WANTED  to  Buy:  Daily  newspaper, 
in  ^10,000  circulation  group,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  small  town  newspaper  man. 
Business  manager  and  stockholder  for 
20  years  on  paper  where  now  em¬ 
ployed.  No  financing  necessary.  Will 
go  anywhere,  but  will  only  deal  direct 
with  owner  or  publisher.  Box  614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  ’The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WEEK 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CARTOON  likenesses  of  the  home 
folks  in  business  sell  SPACE.  Ads 
average  30  inches.  Total  inches  3,000 
to  12,000  inches.  Your  ad  department 
sella,  we  take  pix,  draw  cartoons,  make 
cuts.  Published  in  22  states,  130  news¬ 
papers;  repeated  many  times.  Booking 
now  for  ’52.  Ask  for  sample  edition 
and  details.  No  obligation. 

POSTLETHWAITE  CO.,  INC. 

17  E.  14th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


DO  YOU  NEED  HELP  getting  pages 
to  stereotyimrs  at  press  timet  Our 
weekly  service  offering  100  two  and 
three-line  fillers  prevents  _  delayed 
press  runs  and  overtime.  Write  DICK¬ 
INSON  FILLER  SERVICE,  2304 
North  52  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for 
particulars. 


50  MONEY  Making  Ideas  for  selling 
newspaper  advertising.  48  page  book, 
only  $1.00.  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Box 
28,  Prairie  du  Ohien,  Wisconsin. 


_ Printing  Services 

TABLOID  Newspapers,  circulars  print¬ 
ed.  VERY  reasonable.  Write  Box  71, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

362>6 — '31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades, 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 

Single  M'achines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Intaliations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-M42  —  Sunset  1-4576 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Press  Engineera 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


FOR  SALE 

INTERTYPE 

1.  Model  G-2  Mixer  $5,100.00 

Machine  No.  12677 

Magazines  )  1-70  Channel 
)  1-90  Channel 

)  1-30  em,  12  pt,  2  letter 
4  Mold  Disk)  1-30  em,  18  pt,  1  letter, 
)  2nd  position 

1-30  em,  24  pt,  1  letter, 
2nd  position 
)  1-blank 

Cushman  Motor 
Margach  Feeder 

INTERTYPE 

1.  Model  C-3  $2,666.30 

'3  Magazines — 90  Channel 
2  Molds  )  6  pt,  30  U.A. 

)  8  pt,  30  U.A. 

Cushman  Motor 
4  .Mold  Disk 
Margach  Feeder 
Serial  No.  7739 


B.  M.  Parks,  Purchasing  Agent, 
Port  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
227  E.  Washington  St., 

Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana,  Phone:  A-0111 


AVAILABLE  at  once,  priced  low. 
Linotypes — 3  Model  No.  25,  2  Model 
No.  26.  Inter.'ypes — 2  Model  0-1  and 
2  Model  E. 

FOR  further  information  write  Willard 
0.  Worcester,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  Indiana. 

L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market  —  and 
the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L.  &  B 
Salee  Co.,  Box  560,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE: 

1  H.  B.  Rouse  Band  S.iw.  2  years 
old.  has  had  little  use. 

2  TELETYPE  ’Transmitters  Distrib¬ 
utors.  brand  new. 

2  TELETYPE  ’Transmitters  Distrib¬ 
utors.  Tables,  brand  new. 
PRESS-CHRONICLE,  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee. 


S’TEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set,  including  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $3.00.  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Anderspn, 
Indiana. _ 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5.  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

PROOF  PRESS,  VANDERCOOK 
MODEL  14,  Serial  14326;  hand  press 
for  glazed  proofs;  purchased  summer 
1950;  new  condition;  being  replaced 
with  larger  press.  Price  $300.  F.O.B. 
our  plant.  Write  C.  J.  Berry,  The 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  llth  & 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington 
4.  D.  C. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsfile  Binders 

6.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWiSFILE  Binders  —  Monmouth,  III 
CUS’TOM  BUILT  —  GUARANTEED 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  SheeU.  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

EVergreen  6-0505. _ 

newsprint  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35".  52 14",  70",  3(^ 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  March  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
■Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 

Photo-Engineering  Equipment 


COMPLETE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST 
OITIZEiN 

In  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

.\LL  Chemeo — 2M  year  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  exception  of  the  camera 
which  was  on  lease. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1132 


Press  Room 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23-9/16" 

6 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  unite 
Rubber  Roliers,  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H -Conveyors,  1  double  Folder 
2 — AC  Motor  Drives  Fuli  Automatie 

For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

vertical  type  21V4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rnbbetr  rollers;  aerial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Oaa 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

HOE  Sextuple  Press,  2  page  wide  24 
straight  48  collect.  22  cut-off.  Speed 
30.000  complete  with  drive,  rubber 
rollers  and  blankets  in  daily  operation. 
Stamford  (Connecticut)  Advocate. 

FOR  SALE  MAOHINERT 
SCOTT  Sextuple  (3)  Presses,  double 
folders,  28-9/16  in.  cut-off;  48  page 
capacity:  speed  25,000  per  hour  up 
to  24  pages;  motor  drive  and  Cutler 
Hammer  controls.  Each  press  equipped 
with  one  100  HP.  220  S-phaee  80 
cycle  motor  for  high  speed  and  (me 
10  HP.  motor  for  low  speed.  Also 
Junior  Antoplate  machine  and  5  ton 
metal  pot;  complete  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  4  Keyboards  and  8 
Casters.  Immediate  delivery. 
your  bid  to  Print  Equipment 
Corp.,  Ill  Newark  St.,  Hoboken.  N.  J- 
G.  E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle.,  8 
phase,  AO.  single  motor  friction  Pt*** 
drive  with  drum  speed  controiltri 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  prew 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.n. 
Waterbury. 

THE  EASTERN  OOIXIR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbury  20.  Connecticut 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  February  23,  1952 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Scmi-cylindricnl 
Tubular,  Plat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chioago  8,  Illinois 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Belated  Equipment 


HELP  WANTED 


CirculatioB 


TOP-PLIGHT  circulation  manager  for 
WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  growing  Mid-West  paper  in  50,000 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate,  class.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Pomace.  man  with  necessary  experience  in  all 

phases  of  departmental  operation.  If 
WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate  you  are  seeking  chance  to  make  a  rec- 
and  two  Wiood  Autoshavers  for  '.M-9/16  ord  in  the  field,  this  is  it.  Excellent 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric  pay,  retirement  plan.  Box  620,  Editor 
Metal  Furnace.  &  Publisher. 

o-  ,  .  .  .nH  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  for  mid- 

WOOp  Single  Automatic  Aut^late  and  ^  circulation  daUy,  with  a  6 

Wood  Autoshaver  for  evening  and  Sunday  operation.  Prefer 

plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  F  ac  .  experienced  in  the  small  newspa¬ 

per  field,  but  will  consider  second  man 


WOOD  Color  Plate  'vlw  '*  '"‘•n'l'’  •<>  move  uii>.  Box  700, 

chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New  ^  Publisher. 

Condition.  CIRCULATION  MANAGE*  for  weekly 

DCKi  CLJI  II  klAKI  ACCf^^lATCC  feature  publication  in  circulation  area 
bcN  bnULMAIN  AOiWVelAICO  ^  175.000.  Complete  resume  experi- 
500  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  18,  N.  i.  ence,  family,  service  status,  in  first 

_ _  letter.  This  is  excellent  paying  po»i- 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine  tion.  Need  man  immediately.  Box  736, 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  Goss  Curved  router  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

23-«/ 16".  Hoe  router  2i2%".  Box  903,  LARGE  TEXAS  WEiEKLY  going  daijy 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
feature  publication  in  circulation  area 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


24  PAGE  UNITUBE 
PRlESiS 

With  complete  stereotype  machinery. 
Box  724,  'Editor  &  Publisher 


HOE  PAXOOAjST  press 


Wanted  to  Buy 


needs  circulation  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Two  persons  offered 
opportunity,  to  join  young,  growing 
organization  in  booming  ares  at  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  if  they  have  experience 
to  help  build  a  newspaper.  Wirite  de¬ 
tails  self  to  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWiSPAPBR  PRESSiES  sonsoie  salary  ii  tney  nave  experie^e 

LINOTYPlES— INTERTYPES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  ‘o  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub- 

PLANT  APPRAISALS  ‘‘sher. _ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  i.  with  some  newspaper  experience  pre- 

_ _  ferred.  Write  fully — age,  experience, 

WANTED:  Matal  pot  about  8,600  Iba.  salary  requirements.  Free  Press,  Bur- 
Sta-ffi  scorcher,  paper  conveyor.  Hat  lington,  Vermont. _ 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
large  Southern  paper.  Metropolitan 


4-OOUPLE  all  reversible  cylinder  32-  roller.  Box  4816,  Editor  A  Publiahor.  city  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 

64  page  21!4"  cut-off  will  print  three  RHJPLACEMEiNT  for  cracked  frame  large  Southern  paper.  Metropolitan 

color  and  black  either  or  both  sides  part,  (gear  side)  model  460  Matrix  operation.  Applicant  must  be  Southern 

sheet.  Ideal  for  regular  newspaper  , or  roller.  Write  Herald- Journal,  Logan,  man.  fully  qualified.  Start  8110  week, 

color  Comic  work,  uses  7/16"  plate  Utah.  '•'Mcr.  Box  437, 

and  regular  newsipaper  printing  blan-  _ — — — — Editor  &  Publisher. 

kets.  A  SSI  A  WT-W.WWX 


HELP  WANTED _ 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  Circularton  ~  advertising  salesmen  Wanted. 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  LARGE  Southeastern  Morning  news-  make  lyonts  and 

paper  haa  spot  for  Southern  W  who  *"‘®  advertising  copy  that  will  sell 

NEAVSPAiPER  PRESS  —  Duplex  Flat  can  qualify  as  full  fledged  country  not’^'^ec^/^rBr'^ential"  DTily  i^nd 

Bed  Web  Perfecting  Pre«s.  Angle  Bar  BUipervisor.  Permanency  and  advance-  newananer  in  New  Jeraer 

Model  A.  22!4"  cut-off.  8  columns,  ment  assured  producer.  $8,5  first  six  on  niil*es***of  New  York  City' 

S?"‘^Snrand7i;:S‘s^Trov^«  WHte^s^ting  ex^^Henc.  age  an^s 

?aMoM\fsen'u%^”quli:p"rwi^^^^^  gox^^^o”  UlL'l  PuMish^r^^'^’'^"  j‘,->l«‘>le.  Box  638,  Editor  A  Pub- 

10  HP,  DC  motor,  extra  rollers  for  6  p 7--  — zr: — ; - ^  '  i-~i7 - Ii - 7 

or  8  pages.  May  be  seen  in  operation  ATIOKI  LOCAL  Display  Solicitor  experienced 

by  appointment.  $8,000.  Write  Box  In  salesmanship,  copy  and  layout.  Im- 

728.  Editor  &  Publisher.  HFl  P  WANTED  mediate  opening,  permanent.  Lewiston, 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSiES— virtually  Tribune.  —  , 

every  make,  size  and  ent-oflf.  Can  make  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8  6  day  Evening  Newspaper  J}’?;.  competitioi^  8,000  circulation, 

to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner  i.  Selling  and  layout.  Permanent  position. 

Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne  INeeas  a  opportunity  for  advancement.  Limited 

Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches  GOOD  ROADMAN  exiperience  necessary.  Box  703.  Editor 

at  Chicago  and  Detroit.  _ : _  «  Publisher. 


Full  information  first  letter.  Box  437, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  Wanted. 


LARGE  Southeastern  Morning  newt-  ‘^!®.  make  lyonta  and 

'.uper^ist'.’^p“min  ncy"a‘nd\r^^^  not  n^c^essuril?  easentUl  Daily  and 
m?nt  assured  producer  $8.5  first  six 
months  then  commensurate  with  abil- 
Hy.  Bonus  and  e^nsw  provided.  Ap- 


or  8  pages.  May  be  seen  in  operation 
by  appointment.  $8,000.  Write  Box 

728,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSiES — virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Printing  Inks _ 

PRINTING  Inks  make  Millions  Thijik. 
Use  National  News  Ink  for  easy  read¬ 
ing  12C  per  lb.  in  .500  1b.  drums,  also 
packed  25-50-250  Ihs.  National  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


CIRCULATION 
HELP  WANTED 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
6  day  Evening  Newspaper 

Needs  a 

GOOD  ROADMAN 

for  fast  growing 
wide  awake  paper. 

One  who  can  produce 
PACTS  AND  FIGURES 
NOT 

MALARKEY  AND  THEORY 


- Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 

Stereotype  Write  giving  full  information  to 

^AYBOURN  Precision  Plat  Shaver;  ®®*  *  Publisher 

Hoe  Doable  Matrix  Drying  Table;  _ _ _ — _ _ 

#25  Vandercook  Proof  Presa;  (3om  A  THOROUGHLY  qualified  Diatrict 


WANTED 

An  Experienced 
RETAIL  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


latest  type  Plat  Oaating  Box;  1  to  Manager — ^well  versed  in  Little  Mer-  F.XPERIENOE  should  include  nan- 
7-ton  Metal  Pots;  (Jnrved  Oaating  chant  promotion  and  maintenance.  A  filing  of  fiepartraent  store  and  miscel- 

Boxes  &  Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  man  who  is  qualified  for  a  STEP-UP  laneous  types  of  apecialty  stores;  pre- 

all  standard  sheet  cut-offs;  24-Page  the  ladder  to  the  position  of  Assistant  fcrably  a  man  with  experience  in  a  city 
Hoe  Web  Press;  NEW  Hall  Form  Circulation  Manager  in  a  highly  com-  of  at  least  200,000  population  on  a 
Tables  &  ' 'Dural”  Stereotype  Chases,  petitive  field.  Write,  giving  comiplete  newspaper  with  100,000  oirculation  or 

CSend  for  current  Liat.)  Tnomas  W.  resume.  A1  Trimp,  Zanes^lle  News,  larger. 

Hall  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  _  , 

New  York  18.  - :IZ - TT  .APPLICATIONS  will  he  treated  on 

DirPTiVY  A  I - : - ii -  CIROULATIDN  MANAGER  capable  strictly  confidential  basis  and  should 

CLWRriT-Pv  ^  "***  roller  directing  45  little  merchants  and  80  include  complete  business  and  personal 

j  street  sellers  efficiently  and  economi-  data  and  references;  also  stated  should 

HOT  and  ‘"S'™®’-  cally  on  Alaska  daily.  Very  good  fn-  be  minimum  salary  expected  in  a  city 

boxes  ®  column  flat  casting  ture  In  congenial,  efficient  organias-  where  cost  of  living  requires  $5,000 

HOF  -nlais  Sni.k-,.  I,-  II  -  *'®“  ^®'’  **'®  ’'5$ht  man.  Gtart  $100.00  annual  salary  for  normal  living  stand- 

METAI  no?.  In  ^  machines  all  sizes,  week;  $125.00  in  90  days  if  you  can  ards  for  a  family  of  four. 

*  V  produce.  Very  nice  one-bedroom  apsrt- 

VEW  chMcs  ment  available.  Box  612,  Editor  A  Box  711,  Editor  k  Publisher 

molan  5  column  electric  flat  cast-  Publisher 

IHg  box.  - - -  -  .  .  ■ 

PRICED  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY  AGG-REiSSIVE  New  Hampshire  after-  - - 

BKN  SHULMIAN  ASSOCIATES  noon  daily,  ten  thousand  circulation,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Fonr 
oOO  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1132  needs  experienced  aseistant  to  clrcula-  weeklies,  including  county  seat.  Good 
STBRBOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale.  ^'®“  AJl  details  first  letter  in-  chance  for  advancement.  $60  week  to 


_  Approximate  age  limits  30-40 

lUGHLY  qnslified  District 

•well  versed  in  Little  Mer-  EXPERIENCE  should  include  han- 


Hall  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18. _ 

HHPLEX  heavy  duty  mat  roller 
^k^YBOURN  precision  proof  press 
HOT  Monorail  saw  and  trimmer 
HOE  and  GOSS  8  column  flat  casting 
boxes 


AGG-REiSSIVE  New  Hampshire  after¬ 
noon  daily,  ten  thousand  circulation. 


1  for  a  family  of  four. 

Box  711,  Editor  k  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN. 


500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1132  needs  experienced  assistant  to  clrcula-  weeklies,  including  county  seat.  Good 
STBRBOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale.  ^'®“  AJl  details  first  letter  in-  chance  for  advancement.  $60  week  to 

reasonable.  The  Anvnatine  rinmnsnv'  eluding  salary  expected.  Box  722,  Edi-  start.  Clipper-Herald,  Stanton.  Mich. 

-  -  ^  tor  *  Publisher.  - 


Marshalitown.  Iowa 


CAN  USE  two  exceptionally  high  type 


CENTRIFUGAL  SCORCHER,  CIROULATION  MANAG<ER  for  Colora-  salesmen  for  apecial  edition  work  on 
AC,_  60  cycle,  220.  Replaced  by  other  do  daily.  Salary  plua  commission.  Must  N-orifolk.  Virginia  newspaper.  Write  C. 
equipment  before  being  used.  TTie  be  able  to  solicit.  Apply  Box  733,  I  L.  Leach.  1218  Westmoreland  Avenue, 
'  irginian,  Covington,  Virginia.  \  Editor  k  Publisher.  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editoruu 


Exceptional 

Opening 

for 

MAN  WELL 
VERSED  IN 
STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS 
and 

CORPORATE 

FINANCE 


IF  your  experience  combines 
authoritative  knowledge  of 
corporate  finance  and  public 
relations,  especially  stock¬ 
holder  relations,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  offered  by  a 
large  American  company. 

WE  shall  be  intere.sted  only 
in  a  man  who  can  be  on  his 
own  in  the  preparation  and 
handling  of  interim  and  an¬ 
nual  reports,  documents  and 
speeches  on  various  aspects 
of  corporate  finance. 

THE  man  we  seek  must  be  at 
home  with  the  technicalities 
of  finance  and  he  must  be 
able  to  interpret  the  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  understandable, 
ever>-day  language  of  the 
average  reader.  He  will  keep 
in  touch  with  stockholder 
thinking  and  help  guide  stock¬ 
holder  realtionships.  Fam¬ 
iliarity  with  transportation 
finance  will  be  looked  on  as  a 
plus  factor  but  is  not  a  must. 

THE  screening  of  applicants 
will  be  exhaustive  but  we 
welcome  inquiry  from  anyone 
who  feels  he  can  meet  the 
test. 


To  help  u«  determine  if  a 
preliminary  interview  is  war¬ 
ranted.  we  should  have  a 
first  and  relatively  brief  letter 
giving  personal  data,  present 
and  former  connections  and  a 
thumb-nail  resume  of  exper¬ 
ience  whioh  you  feel  may 
qualify  you  for  this  position. 

ANY  information  sent  to  us 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 


Box  715 

EDITOR  k  PCBLI.SHER 


ALASKA  DAILY  hM  opening  for  faai. 
accurate,  male  reporter  to  cover  eity 
beat  of  beat  news  town  of  aiie  in 
North  America.  Above  average  eondi- 
tione;  good  housing;  start  $100.00 
week.  Box  611,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Cl— Med  Advertfatn« 

MAN  to  manage  and  develop  one-maa 
classified  operstion.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Permanent.  Lewiston,  Idnho, 
Morning  Tribune. 

SUPERVISGR— CUasifled  Advertising 
I>epsrtment.  Daily.  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  are*.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
capable  persoo  directing  growing  staff 
of  10.  P.  O.  Box  1532.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MAHAGINQ  EDITOK  lor  weekly 
newBi>apers,  one  has  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  top  level.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  only  those  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  need  apply.  THE  GUIDE,  8160 
Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
REPORTER  for  prise  winning  weekly 
scheduled  to  go  daily  in  spring.  Must 
be  man  able  to  handle  sports,  camera. 

In  sports  paradise,  plenty  antelope, 
deer,  elk,  fish.  Send  resume  including 
salary  expected  to  Casper  Star, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

IF  YOU  WORK  on  Texas  or  Oklahoma 
weekly  or  small  daily  and  want  to 
graduate  to  good  position  on  larger 
Texas  dally  apply  Box  603,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

LADY  REPORTER  who  can  do  good 
job  on  society  and  women’s  interest 
on  lively  Alaska  daily.  Best  of  condi¬ 
tions;  start  $80.00  week.  Box  613, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  small  Ohio  town, 
requires  personality  and  drive.  Good 
pay.  Get  in  touch  at  once,  with  Bill 
Bryce,  Leader  Enterprise,  Montpelier, 
Ohio. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  needs 
young,  able  reporter  for  radio  news¬ 
cast  writing  and  general  news.  Start 
near  bottom  of  scale  with  $95  top.  Box 
648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  to  cover 
sports,  general  city  beat  small  Ohio 
daily  7,000  circulation.  Photography 
knowledge  desirable,  not  necessary. 
Excellent  oppo-rtunity  to  learn.  Must 
be  draft-exempt  and  ambitions.  Expert 
ence  unnecessary  but  J-Schoo.1  man 
preferred.  Average  $i55  to  $70  week 
including  overtime.  Box  719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  AND  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  help  who  can  slant  national 
and  international  matters,  edit  house 
organ ;  capable  at  research  and  rewrite 
material.  Comparable  education  and 
seasoned  experience  necessary.  Box  J, 
Slidell,  Louisiana. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  Editor  for 
morning-evening-Sunday  operation  in 
East.  Must  be  thoroughly  skilled  in 
makeup,  writing,  ideas  and  ability  to 
speak  before  women’s  groups,  .\ttrac- 
tive  salary  for  right  person.  Applicants 
send  full  details  of  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  to  Box  732.  Editor  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  for 
evening  daily  in  growing  town  of  17,- 
000.  Splendid  training  ground  for 
young  man  interested  in  2  or  3  years 
experience  that  leads  to  better  posi¬ 
tion  on  larger  paper  or  promotion  on 
our  staff.  Mail  complete  information  to 
Cliff  Sandahl,  Editor,  North  Platte, 

Nebraska. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  wire  man  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily,  17.000  circulation.  Must 
know  makeup.  Write  fully,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  when 
you  can  come.  Midwesterner  preferred. 
ME  Roy  F.  Valitchka,  Herald-Times, 
Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 

WANTED — reporter-city  editor  with 
sound,  ethical  outlook.  Small  town  or 
weekly  paper  background  desirable. 
Opportunity  for  initiative  in  small 
daily  fiield.  Daily  Standard,  Celina.  O. 
SPORTS  WRITER.  Capable  some  gen¬ 
eral  news  desk  work  mid-western  city 
of  seventeen  thousand  population.  Five 
day  daily  good  pay.  Reasonable  hours. 
Requires  young  man  willing  to  work 
and  improve  his  technique  under  com¬ 
petent  direction.  Prefer  man  with  at 
least  one  year’s  s-no-ts  witing  exper¬ 
ience  small  daily  field.  Write  or  wire 
Editor  Daily  Monitor  Leader,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan,  for  possible  inter¬ 
view^ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  to  assist 
women’s  page  editor.  At  least  one 
year’s  experience.  Write  Managing 
Editor  Sun-Star,  Merced,  Calif. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 

UNUSUALLY  good  job  with  above 
average  pay  open  to  World  War  II 
Veteran  with  education  and  experience 
quiUifying  him  for  speech  and  radio 
script  writing  and  newspaper  release 
and  contact.  Send  references  and 
samples.  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CREATIVE 

WRITER 

With  Outstanding 
Ability  tor 
PUBLICITY 
DEPARTMENT 
ot  Large 
Transportation 
Company 


WE’RE  in  the  market  for  a 
creative  and  talented  man  in 
the  field  of  publicity  and 
public  relations. 

’THE  position  is  open  in  the 
well -staffed  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  important  trans¬ 
portation  organization.  The 
man  we  want  must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  over  many  func¬ 
tions  which  will  allow  the 
department  head  more  time 
for  administrative  duties. 

CANDIDATES  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  superior 
ability  to  write  news  re¬ 
leases,  speeches,  pamphlets 
and  dissertations  of  many 
kinds  for  the  information  of 
the  public. 

THIS  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
publicity  job  that  involves 
stunts,  manufactured  situa¬ 
tions  or  flamboyant  promo¬ 
tion.  Rather  it  involves  the 
dignified  dissemination  of 
factual  information  of  wide 
interest  to  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  as  such  has  long  had 
the  respect  of  publications  of 
every  character. 

THE  position  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  filled  by  a  man 
with  imagination  and  instinc¬ 
tive  ability  to  dig  out  facts, 
often  complicated  and  invol¬ 
ved,  and  present  them  simply, 
understandably  and  accurate-- 

ly- 

THE  job  will  he  a  constant 
challenge  but  full  of  fascin¬ 
ation  for  a  talented  man  and 
creative  writer. 

SEND  us  first  a  brief  outline 
of  your  qualifications  with 
the  understanding  that  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  backgrounds 
of  likely  candidates  w-ill  be 
thorough  before  any  final 
decision  is  made.  Our  invita¬ 
tion  for  an  interview  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  your 
first  letter. 

ADDRESS  ns  with  assurance 
that  your  communication  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Box  717 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


_ Photo  Engravers _ 

WANTED:  Photo-Engraver — Midwest 
daily,  48,000  circulation,  has  imme¬ 
diate  and  permanent  opening  for  ex- 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIUNM  WANTED 


Photo  Engravers  _ Administrative 

PHOTUGRAPHER-ENGRAVEK  needed  ADMIMS'rKA'riVE  ASSISTANT, 
for  Fairehild  process.  Write  M.  ■woiuan,  seeks  responsible  work.  Out* 
Editor,  'Sun-Star,  Merced,  Calif.  sUnding  experience  with  top  execu¬ 

tives,  New  Ifork  and  London.  Good 
typographer,  excellent  liaison  person¬ 
ality.  Experienced  publishing,  adver- 
JOB  PRINTING  SALESMAN  needed  Using,  saiea  promotion.  Also  interested 
for  well  equipped  shop.  Must  have  printing,  circulation,  sales.  Interna- 
knowledge  of  printing  and  own  car.  tionul  'Trade.  Rhinelander  (New  York) 
Write  references  to  Leader,  Ruston,  4-4328  weekdays  1-5,  or  Box  707,  Edi- 
Lonisiana.  tor  &  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

SALES  O.ARTt)ON  iST,  Experienced.  Gags, 

CARTOON  SYNDICATE 

EXPERIENCED  mat  men  ONLY  as  ligher. 


Sales  Managers.  LIFE  LONG  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  with  America’s  foremost  mat 


Circulation 


coinpany  opening  new  territoriee  20  WELL  KNOWN~e’teran  OirenUtion 
best  merchant  service*  endorsed  by  Open  lor  po¬ 

mading  dailies.  Pnbl^ers  ciwpej^te.  ^oon  of  Manager,  Ueuniry  Man  or 

Promotion.  A  «coini»ed  *iJeciaU.t  in 
S'lTm  ^  detail.  Same  promotion  througn  personnel  wilbout 

“  VTWt'RTPVor-n  tfAT  -Mirxj  nwTV  contests  or  other  extravagance.  Best 
V  references.  $100.  mmimum  plus  etien- 

1537  N.  La  Brea,  Hollywood  28,  Qal.  travel.  Writs  Box  MU,  Editor  A 

-  Publisner. 

Mechanical  oiroulation  manage  Rt— Ex 


IVIecnanlcal  CIRCULATION  MANAGE  Rr-Ex 

A.B.O.  auditor  of  over  5  years  sxperi- 
WANTED  ence  all  aise  publications.  Avsilsbls 

Competent  Working  Foreman  ^or  suitable  position.  Box  489,  Editor 

lor  A  Publislier. _ 

First-Class  Job  Shop  OIROULATION  Manager  backed  by  30 

years  succesaful  experience  large,  me¬ 
dium,  small  papers.  Oan  take  complete 
MUST  understand  prices  and  all  charge,  produce  results,  build  capable 
phases  of  job  work,  with  experience  organisation.  Excellent  reason  for  de¬ 
in  this  line.  Only  sober,  honest,  caps-  siring  change.  Best  references.  Minl- 
hle,  dependable  and  trustworthy  man  mum  salary  $125.  Box  640,  Editor  A 
wanted.  First-rate  plant  operated  in  Publisher. 

conjunction  with  morning,  evening  and  - 

Sunday  newapapers.  We  are  members  cIRCUIaATION  MANAGER.  39  years 


w  f  years’  experience  newspa- 

write  to  pgj.  circulation,  promution.  Highly  com- 

o  -1  j  petitive  fields  Morning,  Evening  and 

■D  -A  “,”5;  Sunday.  Experienced  both  Little  Mer- 

Manager  chant.  Office  Pay  plans.  Ability  to  or- 
Clarksburg  Pnblmhing  Co.  gaiiize  office  and  delivery  systems. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Thorough  knowledge  ABO.  Excellent 

_  reiereuces.  Bouth  preferred.  Detailed 

WORKING  JOB  foreman  familiar  better  desired.  Box  713,  Editor  A 


Kluge,  Kelly  antomatioa. 

ALSO  Intertype  Machinist-Operator  Classiiied  Advertisini! 

for  weekly  newspaper  and  job  plant.  .  -  ,  — - 

Pleasant  towu,  mountain  and  lake  re-  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  employed, 
gion  convenient  New  York  City.  Box  consistent  ad  count  line  increase  seeks 
658,  Editor  &  Publisher.  paper  25  to  5O,OO0  circulation.  New 

-  York  area  preferred.  Box  645,  Editor 

(XIUNTRY  PRINTER.  Lino,  floorwork,  &  Publiaher. 


pre.is.  Nice  2-lino  shop.  Good  pay. 
Clipper-Herald,  Stanton,  Michigan. 

INSTRUCTION 

_ Printing  Courses _ 

MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Civilian, 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  six  yean 
present  department,  three  years  man¬ 
ager.  40,000  circulation.  Shown  gain 
of  22%  and  18%  past  two  years.  De¬ 
sire  wider  field.  Age  26,  married.  Box 
631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondent 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary-  Agency 


Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


.  .  SEASONED  Space  Salesman,  national 

NEWISPAPERMEN  S  AGENCY,  Arti-  advertising  field,  available  April  1. 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed.  With  present  publisher  eight  yean. 


-  - -  .  — . -  Business  or  General  Manager  - --  .--r -  — ...  w. 

diate  and  permanent  opening  for  ex-  ip  you  desire  sound,  seasoned  man-  York  City  weekly,  dally,  aougnt  W 

perienced  man  capable  of  operating  agement  and  limit  of  profits,  ask  for  woman.  Experienced  weeklies, 

one-man  shop.  Good  salary.  Union  references  from  leaders  in  publishing  sarvlce#  abroad,  1  y^r  daily,  xsii 

membership  not  required.  Latest  equip-  and  business  field.  Daily  10,000  np.  acenrate  head  writer.  Bilingual  EreasE 

ment.  Sickness,  hospital  and  savings  Sonth  East  or,^£aat  States.  Available  Fluent  Italian,  tome  Qermen,  SpeaiiE 

plans.  Write  Box  706,  Editor  A  Puib-  April.  Write  fuTT^afidence  to  Box  739,  Own  eamera.  Box  486,  Editor  a  P*** 

isher.  Editor  and  Publisher.  lisker. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  23.  1952 


Proven  ability,  good  background,  ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  Present  employer 
suspending  pnblication.  Box  601,  1^1- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  18  years’ 
iVATT  ARITT  uvYW  TY^T»  experience  New  Jersey  dally  seeks  new 

OR  FXFyMTTTVF  background  local,  national 

®  BUSY  EXECUTIVE  display,  classifi^,  promotion.  Member 
PUBLISHER,  general  manager,  con-  Kiwsnis,  NAEA,  New  Jersey  Press  Ai- 
snltant  wan U  change.  Fine  record  cut-  sociation.  Finest  references.  Writs 
ring  coats,  building  revenue  and  profit.  3^^  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Know  all  departments  inoinding  me-  - ;  —  —  - - - 

chanical.  University  graduate.  Box  LOS  AN0ELES  AREA 

659,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _  NAVAL  Reservist  now  ready  to  return 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  20  yean  ex-  to  peaceful  pursuits  of  advertisiw 
eentive.  available  March  1  becenie  of  position  with  small  growing  pub 

sale.  Know  ell  departments.  Roy  D.  lication.  Between  wars  had  two  yesM 
Jenkins.  117  N.  South  Street,  Paten-  Rood  daily  experience  and  three  yeaw 
burr  Yirffini*.  Indiana  university.  At  twenty-V* 

-  .* _ *  I’m  married  and  have  lost  the  wander* 

PUBLISHER  or  AeeiaUnt;  exceptional  I’d  l>ke  to  hear  from  publisher 

knowledge  of  labor  relationa  and  com-  can  use  a  man  with  ideas. ^  ^ 

plete  management  experience;  well  or  write  Box 

worth  investigating.  Box  663,  Editor  701,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - 

A  Pnblieher.  Rdltorlal 


Editorial 

COPY  READING  or  rewrite  on 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


SE7ENTEKN  TEL/UIS*  experience  in 
eontinuoae  newepaper  work  on  two 
Exit  Coaat  metropolitan  dailiea.  Fnlly 
qualified  in  all  phaaea  of  editorial  or 
public  relationa  work.  Mnat  locate 
family  in  warmer  climate,  preferably 
in  California.  Can  do  a  real  Job  for 
indoatrial  concern  or  newepaper.  Age 
35.  Box  501,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  yoong,  draft- 
deferred,  some  M.  T.  Daily  experience, 
^ill  relocate.  Box  529,  Bditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OOPYREADER,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  young,  draft-exempt  Now  in 
East  on  daily.  Wants  Job  with  respon¬ 
sibility  and  future.  Top  references. 

Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  32,  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  fields.  Local  news  specialist 
with  AP,  DP,  Acme  tieup.  Handles 
camera.  Family  man,  draft  exempt. 
Arailable  in  two  weeks  if  $100  salary 
matched.  Box  401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIGHT  yeans’  experience  as  newspa¬ 
per,  industrial  reporter-photographer; 
seek  employee  publication  spot  or  sim¬ 
ilar  position.  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  EDITOR.  News, 
desk.  Photography,  11  years  experi¬ 
ence  dailies.  Car,  graphic,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  30.  married.  Arailable  now. 
L.  E.  Armstrong,  P.0,  Box  081,  Deca- 

tur,  Illinois. _ 

WOMAN,  28,  acting  associate  editor 
of  national  organisation  magasine.  Are 
years  newspaper  experience,  college 
graduate,  wants  editorial  job.  Write 

Box  400,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  MAY  1,  able  news  edi¬ 
tor,  31,  hard  worker  with  intelligence, 
imagination;  reporting,  copy  desk, 
wire  service  and  TT8  filing  experi¬ 
ence;  go  anywhere  but  prefer  New 
England,  upstate  New  York;  not  un¬ 
der  $5,000.  Box  446,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ABLE,  alert  newsman,  41,  with  20 
years’  experience,  all  beats,  desks, 
seeks  job  with  a  future.  Former  AP 
staffer.  Salary  rated  seconds^  to 
working  conditions.  Box  653,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

NOW  SPORTS  EDITOR— Columnist 
on  small  daily  in  West,  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  six  years  daily  sports,  have 
reached  top  in  present  situation.  Can 
handle  staff,  daily  column  will  he  read, 
would  make  excellent  metropolitan 
baseball  writer.  College.  30,  family, 
draft-exempt.  Write  to  Box  417,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  25.  2  years’  experience. 
Pennsylvania  Daily  (10.000)  College 
Grad.  vet.  Wants  job  in  New  England. 
Box  410,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable.  3  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  College  grad, 
married,  vet.  -Seeks  sports  or  asso¬ 
ciated  field.  Box  414,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I 
ACCURATE,  fast  reporter  with  20 
months’  wire  service  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  news  sources,  now 
employed  on  12.000  daily,  seeks  larger 
paper  with  future.  Plenty  of  initiative 
and  imagination.  Beet  references. 
Available  March  15.  Vet.  26,  BiS,  can 
use  camera.  Box  627,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisher. 

CALLING  FLORIDA:  Editor-publicist 
wants  to  settle  in,  near  Miami.  Mar¬ 
ried.  draft-exempt.  Box  632,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDI’TOR,  20  years  leading  N.  J. 
dailies.  Good  staff  director,  editorial 
writer,  eopyreader.  Top  references. 
Available  now.  Box  660,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


OOPYREADER  on  prestige  paper 
wants  responsible  news,  magasine, 
house  organ,  Publie  ReUtiona  job  in 
Northeast  with  good  pay,  chances;  20- 
years  experience.  Box  626,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

imaginative.  Seasoned  newsman, 
widespread  experience  domestic 
and  foreign,  seeks  editorial 
^ily  or  weekly  Middle  Atlan 
-Mamed,  with  undergraduate 
nate  degrees.  WanU  perma 
with  future.  Box  624,  Edito 
usher. 


)ost  small 
lie  States, 
sod  grad- 
sent  poat 
r  A  ^b- 


CRAOK  REPORTER  wsnta  job  on 
Eastern  daily  which  puts  premium  pn 
initiative  and  good  writing.  Box  633, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


DBSKMAN — If  opportunity  knocks. 
I'll  answer;  5)4  years  dailies;  repor- 
torial,  photographic  experience;  A.  B. 
journalism,  31,  veteran.  Box  643,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR,  WRITER,  retiring  at  65 
from  large  organization,  seeks  part  or 
full  time  connection  writing  editorials, 
articles,  features  for  newspaper  in 
^utheast.  Coastal  town  preferred. 
Thorough  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity  grounding.  Past  writing  largely 
in  fields  of  economics,  business.  Com¬ 
fortable  annuity  obviates  top  salary 
need.  Box  629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  25  seeks 
editorial  or  sports  opening.  Short  on 
experience.  Long  on  writing  ability. 
Willing,  adaptable.  Box  615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL,  Rewrite,  Research. 
Young,  capable,  alert;  college.  Ex 
Army  pro,  full  or  part-time.  Box  655, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  big  daily,  five  years  editorial 
writer,  author  successful  column,  sev¬ 
eral  years  farm  page  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  guarantee  high  quality 
for  good  salary.  Box  644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Three  years  on  dailies, 
have  worked  desk,  news,  dports,  used 
graphic,  26,  vet,  car,  married.  Box 
649,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

UP  AND  (X)MING  young  newsman,  31, 
five  years’  experience,  now  city  editor, 
in  city  50,000,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment,  rewrite  or  rim  job  on  larger 
or  metropolitan  daily.  Sober,  aggres¬ 
sive,  married,  family,  draft-exempt. 
Best  references.  Box  619,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 


WEST  COAST  SMALL  DAILIES 
EASTERN  SPORTS  WRITER,  three 
years’  experience  on  papers  circulation 
over  100.000  seeks  opening  on  your 
staff.  Experience  in  make-up,  desk 
work,  and  writing.  Draft-exempt,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  References,  details  on 
request.  A  month’s  notice.  Box  635, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  in 
straight  editorial  work  or  editorial  and 
public  relations  combined  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  vicinity.  Experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  publications  from  manuscript 
through  production  to  distribution, 
and  familiar  with  all  media.  Excellent 
educational  background.  Box  634,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Metroipolitan  Daily,  Sunday  Experi¬ 
ence:  Editorials,  Features,  Back¬ 

grounders,  News,  Theaters,  Books; 
also  Editorial,  Executive.  Age  40. 
Married.  Now  in  Europe.  Desires 
Stateside.  East  Coast  preferred. 
Write  Box  665,  Hlditor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  8  year*  well- 
rounded  experience.  All  phases  edito¬ 
rial  department.  Seeks  desk  or  repor- 
torial  work  on  New  York  paper  or 
magazine.  Box  662,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  in  the  market  for  husband- 
wife  combo  that  can  cover  the  news 
field  from  homemaking  to  hanging, 
from  sports  to  strikes,  from  pictures 
to  phone  calls.  18  years  cumulative 
work  on  daily.  Can  take  orders  or  run 
show.  Write,  makeup,  headlines.  Total 
IQ  268.  Speedy  readers,  workers.  Care¬ 
ful.  knowing.  Own  Speed  Graphic  and 
Omega  enlarger.  Where  it  is  we’ll  go. 
Box  730.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  SPOT  ON  WESTERN  DAILY 
sought  by  able  man.  29,  married.  Pre¬ 
fer  managing  or  city  editor,  smaller 
paper.  Sound  background.  Box  725, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  REPORTER,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  daily,  trade  papers,  editing, 
make-up,  reporting,  trade,  labor  and 
general  coverage  biMikgronnd.  Draft- 
exempt  vet.  Can  relocate.  Box  723, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  February  23,  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

EDITOR — Top  trade  magazine  past 
three  years;  six  on  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Know  all  phases;  skilled  writer. 
Age  36.  single.  Box  708,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITOR  of  National  Weekly  Trade 
Newsipaper  seeks  editorial  writer  post 
on  daily;  skillful,  imaginative  writer 
with  sense  of  humor,  keen,  natural 
interest  in  all  fields.  Box  623,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

15-Y’EAR  experienced  editor,  copy- 
reader  and  reporter  seeks  position  on 
editorial  staff  of  large  metropolitan 
daily.  37,  married,  2  children.  Box 
710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAINE  NOTE  —  Combat  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Marines  with  15  years  news, 
editorial,  picture,  feature  magazine 
experience,  wants  editorial  job  Maine 
weekly,  daily  or  magazine.  Top-drawer 
references.  Draft-proof  after  Nov.  8, 
1932.  Box  736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  speedy,  accurate  reader  to  edit  I 
loaded  wire  service?  I  can  do  700 
words  per  minute  and  not  miss  stuff 
you  want.  Maybe  the  problem  is  head¬ 
lines.  Newsman  since  1940.  Military- 
exempt,  35,  with  family  and  desire  for 
future  without  selling  present  short. 
Five  years  a  sports  editor  and  column¬ 
ist  on  metropolitan  daily.  Will  work 
desk,  report  or  _  take  pictures  (own 
4-5  Speed  Graphic  and  Omega  enlarg¬ 
er).  No  strings  attached  on  location. 
Box  731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

N.  Y.  STATE  PUBLISHERS 
WHAT  do  yon  look  for  in  a  newsman! 

EXPERIENCE:  Ten  years  in  field. 

VERSATILITY :  Reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher.  managing  editor. 

YOUTH:  Just  30. 

HE.ALTH:  Missed  one  day  in  five 
years. 

EDUOA'nON:  A.B.,  M.A.  in  Ejig- 
lish. 

FAMILY:  TVo  d.anghters,  two  sons. 

REFERENCES;  Past,  present,  avail¬ 
able. 

AV.\ILABILITY :  You  name  the 
d,ate. 

INTERESTED;  Write  Box  727, 

_ Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Draft  -  exempt  veteran, 
2.5,  daily  experience,  college,  owns 
car.  Wants  sports  spot  and  $60  week¬ 
ly  to  start.  Box  716,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced,  wants 
sports  spot  and  $60  a  week  to  start. 
Box  713.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEEKING  FUTURE  with  small  but 
progressive  newspaper.  Veteran,  29. 
journalism  grad,  mainly  publishing 
house  background.  Box  726,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  Managing  Editor,  Cali¬ 
fornia  small-city  daily,  wants  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  reporting,  writing.  Young, 
with  family.  Box  720,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  (X)MBTNATION  M,VN 
LISTED  IN  ’'WHO’S  WHO” 

EDITOR-WRITER  REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER — 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

14  YEARS  well  rounded  newspaper- 
magazine  experience:  edited,  formatted 
nationally  recognized  business  paper; 
worked  metropolitan  dailies:  feature 
writer,  reporter,  copy  desk,  makeup, 
etc.;  photo  illustrated  college  texts; 
photo  stories  for  national  magazines; 
thoroughly  familiar  with  agriculture 
and  labor.  Hard  hitting  style;  accu¬ 
rate;  fast.  Executive  ability;  current¬ 
ly  located  on  Pacific  Coast;  locate 
East,  West  or  travel.  Beat  industry 
and  business  references.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Go  anywhere  on  serious 
interview.  Box  705,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNREAD  EDITORIALS,  however 
sound,  are  worthless.  Can  write  READ¬ 
ABLE  editorials.  ’Thorough  back¬ 
ground,  conscientious,  cooperative.  Bqk 

729.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  college  grad,  Eng¬ 
lish  major,  veteran.  No  experience, 
desires  training  in  newspaper  field 
anywhere  in  country,  midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SnUAlIONS  WANIED 
_ Editorial _ _ 

Y'OUNO  EDITOR  west  coast  daily 
anxious  contact  publisher  who  agrees 
newspapers  obliged  disseminate  *' pain¬ 
less  education”  and  often  lead  public 
taste,  not  always  follow  it,  since  news¬ 
paper  is  only  permanent  source  of  in¬ 
formation  readily  available  all  citizens, 
all  segments  society.  Replies  conliden- 
tial.  Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
C\>.MPETliNT  News  Editor,  48,  of  top 
Ayer  winner  desires  change  to  metro¬ 
politan  desk;  telegraph,  news,  manag¬ 
ing  editorship,  smaller  field.  16  years 
slot,  makeup  citations.  Excellent  health, 
habits.  References.  Box  738,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

NEWS-MAN,  CANADIAN,  in  late  '.’O’s, 
10  years’  experience  on  English  and 
French  newspapers  and  news  agencies; 
all  beats,  also  managing,  editing,  pub¬ 
lic  relations:  single,  free  to  travel; 
wants  situation  where  his  capacity  to 
work  in  both  languages  at  ease  could 
prove  useful,  possibly  overseas.  Box 
737,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Promodon — Public  Relations _ 

APPRENTIOMHIP’  S  OVER 
CHALLENGING  public  relations  or 
promotions  job  sought.  House  organs, 
tirade  journals  first  interest.  Single, 
draft-exempt  vet,  24,  with  two  yesra 
editing,  feature,  layout,  ptotography 
experience  on  prise-winning  daily 
newspaper.  Have  B.S.,  M.S.  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Will  travel  or  locate  anywhere. 
References  provided.  Can  make  change 
in  month.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  agency  ssso- 
eiate,  three  years  well-rounded  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  graduate  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  journalism  school  of 
Bccredited  university,  would  like  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  industrial  con- 
cem.  Box  424,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCE:  General  public  rela- 
tions,  manufacturer’s  representative, 
all  types  writing,  editing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  plant  publications,  wire  services, 
radio.  Go  anywhore,  prefer  Kansas 
City.  Box  625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographers  _ 

NOT  A  BUTTON  PUSHER.  10  years’ 
experience  publicity,  press  and  mili¬ 
tary  photo.  Journalism  in  N.Y.C.  Color 
work  a  specialty.  Hold  Commercial 
Pilot’s  License.  Will  travel  anywhere 
for  right  position.  Age  29.  Highest 
recommendations.  Box  618,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OR 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

TOP-PLIGHT,  experiemeed,  and  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  metropolitan  papw. 
Available  for  personal  interview.  Box 
51 A  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MBOHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Superintendent  of  Composing  Room 
on  metropolitan  dally  newspaper.  Sev 
soned  and  mature  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive  desires  change  to  south  or  south¬ 
west  on  newspaper  of  200,000  class. 
Available  after  March  IS.  Box  405, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ATTENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers! 

I  DESIRE  to  conneet  with  an  sggrea- 
sive  publisher  who  has  need  for  a 
oapable  executive  with  modem  know¬ 
how  and  methods  to  organise  and  di- 
reot  production  smoothly  with  money- 
aavlng  results.  My  services  available 
as  eomposing  room  foreman,  meehaa- 
ioal  superintendent  or  prodnotion  man¬ 
ager.  Moderate  salary  with  accompUsh- 
ment  bonna  preferred.  Union  or  open 
shop,  ^x  647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
Practical  knowledge  all  phase*  prodne- 
tion.  Extenaive  exaentlvs  experiance; 
personnel  know-how;  telatypeeetter. 
Oonaider  oompoaing  snperintendeat 
spot  right  location.  Must  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  not  temporary  axe  Job.  Ex¬ 
perienced  boUding  management.  Ago 
45.  Non  •  Union.  Box  64L  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


We  always  thought  there  was 
a  distinction  between  so-called 
“public  relations  men”  and  “press 
agents.”  We  find  that  some  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  agree  with  us. 

The  question  came  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week.  We  were  asked 
to  participate  on  a  panel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question:  “Are  public 
relations  men  press  agents  and  are 
press  agents  necessary?” 

That’s  a  double-barrelled  ques¬ 
tion — and  a  rigged  one.  It  is  our 
personal  opinion  that  the  answer 
to  both  questions  is  “no.”  How¬ 
ever,  we  decided  to  ask  a  few 
managing  editors  of  New  York 
papers  what  they  thought  about  it. 
Their  opinions  form  the  basis  of 
this  piece. 


Three  out  of  four  didn’t  see 
any  difference  between  public  re¬ 
lations  men  and  press  agents. 
Whatever  the  definition  or  classi¬ 
fication  they  all  agreed  there  are 
good  ones  and  bad  ones.  The 
good  ones  (either  p.r.  or  p.a.)  are 
helpful  in  producing  good  news¬ 
papers  and  the  bad  ones  are  nuis¬ 
ances  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

One  m.e.  said:  “I  have  no  fixed 
notion  as  to  whether  press  agents 
or  public  relations  men — take 
your  choice — are  necessary.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  times  when 
they  are  nuisances;  but  then,  too, 
there  are  many  times  when  they 
are  of  considerable  help.  We  find 
that  we  can  avoid  quite  success¬ 
fully  the  unwanted  ones.  I  know 
of  a  number  of  press  agents  or 
public  relations  men  who  are  wel¬ 
come  in  our  office.  These  par¬ 
ticular  ones  are  always  helpful. 
They  never  ask  for  anything  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  some  of  them  are 
on  the  job  especially  in  case  of 
disasters. 

“I  think  there  has  been  a  lessen¬ 
ing  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
‘hoodwinking’  variety  of  public 
relations  men  because  he  has  been 
found  out. 

“As  you  will  see  from  this,  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  a  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  particular  breed 
of  human  being.  Undoubtedly  we 
could  get  along  without  them,  but 
we  would  have  to  change  our 
practices  considerably.  I  don’t 
regard  it  a  sign  of  weakness  or 
shortcoming  of  any  kind  to  admit 
that  they  are  often  helpful.  In 
fact,  they  are  good  news  sources 
a  great  deal  of  the  time.” 


the  Broadway  hustlers  and  chisel- 
ers  to  the  public  relations  engi¬ 
neers  who  function  for  big  in¬ 
dustry. 

“It  is  my  impression  that  big 
business  for  the  most  part  tends 
to  have  better  public  relations  men 
than  smaller  affairs.  The  difficulty 
with  these  men  is  the  handicap 
imposed  by  their  employers.  Any 
public  relations  man  has  to  reflect 
the  public  relations  policy  of  his 
employer  and  thereby  either  gives 
free  access  to  information  or  tends 
to  be  secretive.  The  topnotch  type, 
of  course,  is  a  man  who  has  been 
given  authority  and  standing  and 
has  a  right  to  argue  as  an  expert 
with  the  officers  and  directors  of  a 
corporation  and  who  is  accorded 
their  respect.” 

Turning  to  the  “so-called  Broad¬ 
way  type  of  chisler,”  this  manag¬ 
ing  editor  named  one  whom  he 
called  “one  of*  the  most  respected 
press  agents  in  the  business”  and 
said:  “He  won’t  mislead  you, 
makes  no  effort  to  chisel  a  client’s 
name  into  the  paper,  and  in  our 
office  we  take  his  word  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  He  has  led  us  straight 
too  many  times.” 

In  conclusion  he  said: 

“Reliable,  high-class  press  agents 
can  be  an  auxiliary  reporting  staff. 
The  type  of  man  one  usually 
thinks  of  when  the  term  press 
agent  is  mentioned  is  of  little  help 
and  can  be  a  menace.  Too  many 
of  them  are  quite  capable  of  com¬ 
plete  fakes.  After  your  reporters 
have  chased  one  of  those  fakes 
down  and  found  nothing,  that 
man’s  reputation  is  gone  and  he 
isn’t  going  to  be  very  successful  in 
the  future. 

“There  are  two  difficulties  with 
reporting  these  days.  One  is  a 
minor  facet  of  censorship  in  that 
too  many  companies  insist  on  your 
dealing  with  the  public  relations 
man  rather  than  allowing  you  to 
go  to  the  top.  The  other  is  that 
some  reporters,  with  modern-day 
security,  are  willing  to  do  as  little 
work  as  possible  and  are  delighted 
to  get  a  handout  that  will  save 
personal  spadework.  I  am  always 
a  little  worried  about  the  reporter 
who,  when  given  an  assignment, 
asks  at  once:  ‘Who’s  the  press 
agent?’  ” 


the  same  function — to  get  stuff  in¬ 
to  the  papers  or  to  keep  it  out. 

“They  are  necessary  primarily 
to  the  individuals  who  hire  them. 
But  they  are  a  menace  to  news¬ 
papers  because  these  agents,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  serve  as 
buffers  against  the  truth.  They 
are  to  their  clients  what  a  smoke¬ 
screen  is  to  a  battleship.  They 
hide  the  facts,  distort  others. 
Sometimes  they  tell  the  truth.  But 
their  clients  could  have  done  the 
same  thing  without  a  press 
agent.” 

That  was  about  the  most  scath¬ 
ing  opinion  we  got. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Feb.  24-26— New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn,  and  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  of  New  York 
State  Dailies,  joint  meeting, 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Feb.  25-26— SN  FA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  (Western  Divi¬ 
sion),  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 


The  last  m.e.  was  a  little  more 
kind  and  agreed  with  us  that  there 
is  a  distinction. 

“If  I  were  a  public  relations 
man,”  he  said,  “I  would  devote 
myself  to  advising  my  employer  as 
to  his  relations  with  the  public. 

I  would  impress  upon  him  first 
that  any  message  the  company 
had  for  the  press  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered  much  more  effectively  by 
himself.  Preferably  in  person.  I 
would  advise  him  that  the  great 
proportion  of  mimeographed  copy 
that  floods  newspaper  offices  goes 
into  the  waste  basket.  It’s  all  read, 
or  maybe  scanned,  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  get  a  story  from  a 
handout.  If  a  company  has  a 
newsworthy  item,  it  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  three  wire  services 
will  broadcast  it  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Sending 
the  same  bulky  envelopes  to  all 
papers  listed  by  the  E  &  P  Year 
Book  is  a  fantastic  waste. 

“As  fo*"  press  agents,  that’s  an¬ 
other  story.  Some  of  them  are 
regular  sources  of  ideas.  Lots  of 
these  ideas  aren’t  what  we  want, 
of  course,  but  once  in  a  while  a 
press  agent  will  come  up  with  a 
honey.  Come  to  think  of  it. 
though,  I  never  recall  seeing  their 
names  attached  to  some  of  the 
duller  stuff  that  cascades  across 
our  desk  every  morning.” 

This  particular  m.e.  thought 
press  agents  are  most  helpful  to 
the  entertainment  and  real  estate 
departments  and  said  they  “might 
find  it  difficult  to  operate  without 
tiie  flow  of  information  provided 
free  by  press  agents.” 


One  of  these  four  managing 
editors  asked  a  columnist  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
press  agents  sometimes  fake  their 
“information.”  The  columnist  re¬ 
ports  that  he  could  find  “as  many 
nice  things”  to  say  about  prcsi 
agents,  but  this  is  what  he  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  faking: 

“'Broadway  press  agents,  har- 
rassed  by  the  numerous  columnists 
they  must  feed  to  retain  their 
clients,  are  not  always  too  zealous 
about  the  truth  of  their  items.  ; 
One  columnist  recently,  for  in¬ 
stance,  afflicted  by  the  prods  of  his 
reportorial  conscience,  decided  to 
check  on  the  offerings  of  half  a 
dozen  press  agents.  He  discovered 
that  only  two  out  of  eight  items 
submitted  were  accurate — and 
those  two,  barely  skirting  the  edge 
of  truth. 

“The  dullest,  most  inarticulate 
bandleader  or  singing  girl  becomes 
a  wit  when  the  press  agent  gets  to 
work — some  of  the  brightest  quips 
in  the  columns  have  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  notorious  dull  Joes— 
thanks  to  their  drum  beaters. 
Failing  that,  they  suddenly  become 
endowed  with  mysterious  relatives 
who  bequeath  them  fortunes,  oil 
wells  that  suddenly  gush,  occa¬ 
sionally  a  yacht  or  a  mansion. 
They  are  afflicted  with  amazing 
coincidences — and  there  is  scarcely 
a  press  agent  worth  his  fee  who  j 
won’t  at  some  time  suddenly  re-  I 
call  that  his  client  is  a  thirty-  1 
second  descendant  of  a  cousin  of  I 
George  Washington.  r 

“The  easiest  out  for  the  bally-  ^ 
hooer  is  the  romance  item — and  f 
some  rare  combinations  have  ap-  : 
peared  in  print — occasionally  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  client  who  P 
may  never  even  have  met  the  girl 
— or  vice-versa.” 


Another  m.e.  agreed  they  are 
one  and  the  same  and  not  “neces¬ 
sary.”  “Some  press  agents  are 
very  useful  and  some  are  utterly 
useless,”  he  said.  “I  am  using  the 
term  ‘press  agent’  in  the  widest 
sense  because  as  you  know  the 
breed  extends  all  the  way  from 


A  THIRD  m.e.  reported  his  belief 
that  a  public  relations  man  “is  a 
glorified  press  agent.  He  dresses 
well,  talks  big  figures,  eats  in 
Toots  Shor’s,  and  is  seen  with  the 
‘best’  people.  He  says  he  ‘con¬ 
ceives’  campaigns.  The  press 
agent  is  less  scholarly  and  digni¬ 
fied.  The  public  relations  man 
differs  with  the  press  agent  much 
like  a  corporation  lawyer  differs 
from  a  shyster.  Both  are  lawyers. 
Both  are  agents.  One  handles  big 
stuff.  The  other  works  for  pea¬ 
nuts.  .  .  .  Both  essentially  perform 
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Are  high  production  costs  robbing  you  of  sleep? 

Then  take  a  look  at  the  new  Linotypes! 


In  the  face  of  rising  newsprint  costs,  overtime  and  many  35  and  36!  For  foodstore  and  other  advertising  display, 

other  sleep-robbing  expenses,  publishers  have  found  one  these  newly-engineered  Linotypes  not  only  keyboard 

real  dollars-and-cents  way  to  keep  their  operations  in  the  everything  from  classified  to  big  display,  they  now  em- 

black.  They  have  installed  newly-engineered  Linotypes!  body  many  important  new  engineering  developments 

For  straight  text  matter,  the  revolutionary  new  Blue  that  make  production  of  the  most  intricate  composition 

Streak  Comet  offers  a  capacity  for  sustained  speeds  up  to  easier,  and  routine  maintenance  simpler  than  ever  before. 

12  lines  a  minute,  plus  the  greatest  simplicity  of  of)era-  Why  not  investigate  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 

tion  and  maintenance  ever  built  into  a  line  machine.  Linotypes,  and  start  counting  profits  instead  of  sheep? 

And  look  at  the  new  Linotype  ad  machines.  Models  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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The  NEWS  tops  the  list 

when  San  Francisco  grocery  advertisers 

choose  newspapers 

In  1951,  The  News  was  selected  to  carry  the  advertising  of  97  out  of 
112  general  grocery  accounts  by  agencies  and  direct  advertisers 
located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

San  Francisco  Bay  area  genered  grocery  acconnts .  ..112 


The  NEWS 

Accounts 

97  .. .  87% 

1951  Linage 

241,020  lines 

2nd  paper 

93 

.  .  .  837o 

226,981  lines 

3rd  paper 

70 

.  .  .  63%> 

1.56,9.57  lines 

4th  paper 

68 

.  .  .  67% 

141,337  lines 

This  is  the  5th  straight  year  THE  NEWS  has  had  top  billing 


The  San  Francisco  News 

SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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